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50 Cents 








GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


DEPARTMENT 


CHANCES are, someone you know is 
having a birthday soon, or an anni- 
versary, or celebrating some other im- 
portant occasion, So you'll be glad to 
know that Theatre Arts has set up a 
special Gift Subscription Department. 

Now you can express your senti- 
ments—not just once, but twelve times 
a year—with Gift Subscriptions to 
Theatre Arts. 

You already know how much 
Theatre Arts adds to your own enjoy- 
ment of the theatre. So you know it 
would make an ideal and welcome gift. 






Theatre 


Whatever the occasion you wish to 
remember, an appropriate card will 
announce your gift, and be timed to 
arrive at just the right moment. 

Of course, special rates apply when 
two or more gift subscriptions are or- 
dered at the same time. The first 1-year 
Gift Sub&cription is $5—each addi- 
tional one only $4. 

So why not make up your gift list 
right now! A convenient order form 
is included with this issue. Simply 
fill it out and mail it to us with your 
remittance. 


Arts 


130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N.Y. 














Just Published! 


1947 
annual 
summer theater 
handbook 


the BIBLE of the 
SUMMER THEATERS 


* Feature Articles by Leading Experts 

“So You Want To Run A Sum- 

mer Theater,’’ “Directing Accord- 
ing to Plan,’’ and others. 


Equity Rules « Play lists « Trade 
Directory Press Info. 


UP-TO-DATE CLASSIFIED 
LIST OF SUMMER THEATERS 


On Sale Send One Dollar 


To: Summer Theater 
Handbook 
55 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Times Square 
Newsstands 


Drama Book 
Shop, etc. 


"SCENERY and DRAPES 
| 


CYCLORAMAS 
DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 

SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 
WALL FABRICS 
MURALS 
(For Sale or Rental ) 


Inquiries Invited! 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 


27th Year 
32 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Circle 6-8656 
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A weekly publication 25¢ 


Tells what shows are 
casting, whot producer is 
looking for what type actor. 
The Production News for 
Broadway. 





Now carrying summer 
theatre information. 


1 month for $1 (4 Isswes) 


6 months for $5 


SUMMER 
THEATRES 


separate publication [ist- 
ing 200 summer thectres, 
now operating throughout 
U. S. & their requirements. 
7 5c 





128 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





The 
Small 


Screen 


1) RING the war years one of the main 


avenues for the dissemination of 


informational films was the so-called 
‘smoke-stack circuit,’ a fairly well- 
integrated chain of factories, union 
halls and clubs that carried OWI-dis- 
tributed films farther and more ef- 
fectively than the commercial theatre 
could ever do. The circuit as such dis- 
appeared with the end of the war, but 
projection machines are fortunately 
not so ephemeral. The equipment is 
still around — and it is even possible 
that much of the same urge for infor- 
mation still persists in the minds and 
hearts of those who learned the issues 
of the war from the small screen. 
Today, however, it is perhaps even 
more essential that these same people 
and to 


Nations has 


learn the issues of the peace, 
this end the United 
brought into being its Department of 
Public Information. The Department’s 
Films and Visual Information Division 
s headed by Jean Benoit-Levy, vet- 
eran film-maker from France 
of such notable pictures as Ballerina 


and La Maternelle. Although M. Be- 


. director 





noit-Levy is primarily a film man, his 


department embraces all the 
media film, 


visual 
television, film-strips, 
slides, etc. At present his Division is 
distributing about a million different 
items all over the world. 

Film, however, is his primary con- 
cern, and it is film that he believes can 
most effectively do the vast job of in- 
formation undertaken by UN. ‘As far 
as the United Nations is concerned,’ he 
said recently, 
sion of the cinema is to inform the 
people of the world about the working 
of the Charter so that we can obtain 
their cooperation. Without that coop- 
eration we cannot live. 
mation I mean not only the day-to-day 
activities of the organization. but 
above all the great problems concern- 
ing the very life of the people, the re- 
sponsibility for which the Charter has 
made an obligation of the United 
Nations organization.’ 

lo implement this information pro- 
gram, the Films and Information Divi 
sion has recently issued a pamphl 


The United Nations in Films. A catalogu 





‘I believe that the mis- | 


And by infor- | 







HENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Director 


THEATRE OWNERS! 
CIVIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 
annually play in New 
York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 


I 


DIRECTORS and TECHNICIANS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
SUMMER STOCK 


® Supplies you want to rent or purchase for 
your production. 


® Organizers to ovtline a business program 
and establish a strong membership audience. 


For all information write: 


COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 
1776 Broadway, New York City 
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PLAY 

NEEDS MAJOR 
SOUND 

EFFECTS SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


Y 
Cut, 78 RPM 
@ Recorded fro 
then Woxed 
@ Qvick-Cvued 
fogeous 
@ Ployeb 


or Turntable 


Themes de 


VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 
DEPT. TA-1 DISTRIBUTOR 
1600 BROADWAY Instantaneous 


Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington S1.,E. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Musical Hit 


CAROUSEL 


Musto RICHARe RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics cry fel 24 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Henry Michel, Iva Withers, 


MAJESTIC, W. 44th St 
$4.80, 


Mats. Thurs 


Eves. 


$3.60, $3, 2.40, 
Mats. 


$1.80, 


The Musical Hit 
OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 


Music by BICMARS | RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCA nytt beth the 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN. MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack e _ Mary David e Ruth 
Kilty Hatcher Burns Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
Eves. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
* Thurs. —$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
at. Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


"Must be seen .. a charming, warming 
and chuckling comedy"’ — Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


FREDRIC FLORENCE 


MARCH + ELDRIDGE 


In the new smash hit 


YEARS AGO 
by RUTH GORDON 


Staged by GARSON KANIN 
MANSFIELD THEATRE 


Connie Baxter 
Eric Mattson, John Conte, Jean Casto, Jane McGowan 
& Sat. 
$1.20. 
Thurs, & Sat.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 











See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire Wrru Fatuer (Nov. & 1939) breaks all 
long-run records June 14. (Oscar Serli 


Oxtanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still among the 
best of all musicals. (7 heatre Guild 


Tue Voice or THe Turtie (Dec. 8, 194 
Phyllis Ryder and Alan Baxter serve up 
John van Druten’s comedy tastily. (A//r 
de Li ave, yr. 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, 
panied by his invisible friend and his sister 


accom: 


the delightful Josephine Hull), continues 
to make Mary Chase’s comedy a steady 
pleasure. (Brock Pemberton 

STATE OF THE UNton (.Vov. 74, 1945) Lindsay 


and Crouse keep their political satire up to 
date with the help of an accomplished cast 


Leland Hayward 


O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23, 19496) Terence 
Rattigan offers a field-day for the brilliant 
comedy playing of the Lunts. Closes May 
31. (Theatre Guild- John C. Wilsor 


Born Yestrernay (Feb. 4, 19¢6) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play is a spirited farce-satire ex- 
pertly handled by Judy Holliday and Paul 
Douglas. (.\lax Gordor 


Catt Mer 


and 


Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane Kean 
an ex-G.I. a rousing job on 
Harold Rome’s sprightly score in this al 
round success. (Douglas-Levine 


cast do 


Annie Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) Ethel 
Merman is as loud and irresistible as ever 
in the tremendously popular Irving Berlin 
musical. (Rodgers-Hammerstetr 
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POPPED OPI 
"The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL | 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 





Book and Lyrics by . Music 
ALAN JAY LERNER -_ FREDERICK LOEWE 


DAVID BROOKS + MARION BELL + PAMELA BRITTON 
LEE SULLIVAN + GEORGE KEANE 
WILLIAM HANSEN + JAMES MITCHELL 
Donces by AGNES de MILLE « Stoged by ROBERT LEwis 
Scenery by OLIVER SMITH © Costumes by DAVID FroLxes 
ZIEGFELD Thea 6th Ave & S4th St, Eves 8:30, Mats Thurs & Sat 2.39 
a a a IT a IO tO 
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"A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.” — wo 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
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1947 Critics Prize Play 


HAROLD CLURMAN, ELIA KAZAN ..2 WALTER FRIED 
in association with HERBERT H. HARRIS present 


ALLY — 
SONS 


© new ploy by ARTHUR MILLER : 


< eer 


stoged by ELIA KAZAN 


wit 
BETH MERRILL 
ARTHUR KENNEDY ED BEGLEY 
CORONET Thea. 49th St. W. of B'way. Ci. 6-8870 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees WED. and SAT. at 2:40 | | 


















THE PucitzerR Prize Play 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(NOW IN 3rd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 


“Frank Fay. 
“HARVEY” ‘ 


a new comedy by 
MARY « CHASE 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


————_ 
(HARRIS THEATRE, Chicago) 


Joe E: Brown” 
"HARVEY" | 


MARION LORNE 


PIRECTEO By 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 
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mE NORTH SHORE 


Players... 


. «+++ Marblehead, 
Mass. “America’s 
most distinguished 
summer theatre”... 
June 30th to August 
30th, 1947 ..... .- 





Student applications now being accepted 
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The Roanoke Island 
Historical Association presents 


THE LOST COLONY 


+ 

. 

‘ 

. 

s 

s 

: 

: A Symphonic Drama by Paul Green 

$ — Staged and Directed by Somvel Seiden 
8 Choral Numbers by the Westminster Choir 
’ 

® Five nights weekly in the Woterside Theatre ot 
®& Fort Raleigh, Manteo, N. C, July 1 through 
® September |. 

’ 

. 

+. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

s 

. 

. 

* 


The dramatic story of the beginnings of English 
civilization in Americo—Sir Walter Raleigh's 
“Lost Colony,” presented on the site where the 
settiers landed in 1587 and from which they 
vanished without a trace. 


Tenth Birthday Season—1937-1947 













| OPENING JULY 15TH 
SECOND SEASON 


“Sh, ealrein re Shy . 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


MAURICE GEOFFREY: Managing Director 


%& PROFESSIONAL ACTING COMPANY 
% A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


For Information Write— 


609 S. Delaware Avenue 
Tampa 6, Florida 





Guy Palmerton Productions 


Two of the most successful Summer 
Theatres in operation 


14% Annual Drama Festival 


@ A few students will be accepted. Limited 
enroliment. Exceptional talent rewarded 
contract. 


with Equity 
@ Practical training with completely self- 
sustaining commercial organization. 


@ Gvest Stars have included: Ethe! Barry- 
more, Ruth Gleria Swanson, 
Edward Everett Horton, Tom Drake, Elissa 
Landi, Larry Parks, and others. 
for information write 
ISABEL PRICE 

Playhouse, Worcester, Mass. 
lake Whaiom Playhouse, Fitchburg, Mass. 

G1. Bill of Rights applied for. 


“ 





| Happy Birtupay (Oct. 37, 1946) Helen Hayes 


| 





is on an exuberant holiday in Anita 
comedy which is greatly helped by Jo 
Mielziner’s ingenious scenic effects and 
Joshua Logan’s canny direction. (Rodgers- 
Hammerstein) 


Years Aco (Dec. 3, 1945) autobiographical 
play by Ruth Gordon with Fredric March 
and Florence Eldridge portraying her par- 
ents and Patricia Kirkland as the young 
Miss Gordon. Direction by Garson Kanin. 
(Max Gordon) 


Buriesoue (Dec. 25, 1996) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring Bert 
Lahr and Jean Parker. (Jean Dalrymple) 


Street Scene (Jan. 9) a fine American opera, 
thanks to Kurt Weill composer, Elmer Rice 
librettist, Langston Hughes lyricist, Charles 
Friedman director, Jo Mielziner designer, 
Anna Sokolow choreographer and Polyna 
Stoska, Anne Jeffreys, Norman Cordon 
and the other singing-actors in the cast. 
(Playwrights’ Co.-Dwight D. Wiman) 


Frtan’s Ramnsow (Jan. zo) an utterly be- 
os musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
arburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed by 
Eleanor Goldsmith and engagingly played 
and sung by Ella Logan, Albert Sharpe, 
David Wayne and Donald Richards, (Sab- 
inson-Katzell) 


SwEETHEARTs (Jan. 21) Bobby Clark makes a | 


riotous evening out of this otherwise stand- 


ard revival of Victor Herbert’s operetta. | 


(Paula Stone-Michael Sloane) 


Att My Sons (Jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Arthur 
Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. Critics 
Circle winner. (Clurman-Kazan-Fried) 


Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 
frothy comedy, notable for Tom Ewell’s 
playing. (Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan) 


Bricapoon (Mar. 73) a musical of many de- 
lights by Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay 
Lerner, with direction by Robert Lewis, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Oliver 
Smith and costumes by David Ffolkes, 
(Cheryl Crawford) 


Tue WHote Worvp Over (Mar. 27) charm- 
ing, inconsequential comedy yo ff war 
Russia, with Joseph Buloff all over the 
place as a bearded professor. (Fried-Mass) 


Bareroot Boy Wrrn Cueex (Apr. 3) an old- 
fashioned collegiate musical with Nan 
Walker working hard. (George Abbott) 


Avice in WonDERLAND (Afr. 5 ) fetching dram- 
atization of the Lewis Carroll story directed 
by Eva Le Gallienne with Bambi Linn in 
the title role. (Rita Hassan-American Reper- 
tory Theatre) 


A Younc Man’s Fancy (Apr. 29) comedy 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 
sters and counsellors. (Henry Adrian) 


Tue Meprum AnD Tue TELEPHONE (May 7) 
twin bill of modern lyric dramas by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti. (Cowles-Qimbalist, 7r.-Luty- 
ens) 


Heaps or Tatrs (May 2) farce comedy with 
Jed Prouty. (Your Theatre, Inc.) 
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“A MUSICAL PLAY OF MAGNIFICENCE 
AND GLORY” —Atkinson, Times 


Dwight Deere Wiman and 
The Playwrights’ Compaay preseat 


STREET SCENE 


A Dramatic Musical from the Play by Elmer Rice 


Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by ELMER RICE 


6-5097 at 
THEATRE || pactones Wee'a sa es 2b 


CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE 


"On the Green” 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


will accept a limited group of talented 
apprentices to work in every phase of 
the theatre with Broadway and Holly- 
weod stars in fine productions. Among 
last season's stars: Diana Barrymore, 
Jean Parker, Freddie Bartholomew, 
Roger Pryor, Sidney Blackmer. 10 week 
summer season. Moderate fee. 


Address inquiries to: 
LEWIS HARMON 
530 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 





Pumas 
OUNTY 


Ptavnouss 


JILL MILLER, Monoger 


FIN INTERNATIONAL SEASON 
ta honor of U.7.,1947 


WEEKLY DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
No Apprentices 





ald 


THE (ape 
PLAYHOUSE 


America’s Most Famous 


a 
il 
Summer Theatre | 


DENNIS ON CAPE COD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Will open a season of ten weeks on 
June 30, under the management of 


RICHARD ALDRICH 


Ticket Reservations Now Accepted 
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p » PES Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 
FULL COURSES FOR DAY AND EVENING STUDENTS 
ACTING © SPEECH ¢ DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING ¢ DANCE © RADIO 
TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY ¢ THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
Summer Term June 9th-August 16th 
Interview and Auditions for all courses given now 
For detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 















Cl 5-7287 








American 


Reperto 
Theatre” — 


Summer Term Begins June 23 
Special Teacher's Course — June 23-August 1 
Faculty Includes: MARIA OUSPENSKAYA « MARJORIE DUNFEE 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and television over noted networks. All 
studies directed to attainment of professional standards. Ten week summer course June 9th. Six week 
summer course July 7th. Special Summer seminar for teachers. 


Registration limited Only talented students accepted 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Approved for veterans 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL For tHe STAGE 


WINTER SESSION BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 29 


Applications now accepted 
For Information: 


George A. Birse, Gen. Mgr. 
27 W. 67th St., New York 23 
TRafalgar 7-5834 





LEWIS SCHOOL 
15th Year 


Pian your acting career under guidance 

of the Professional Broadway Director, 
| | Harrison Lewis. Classes limited to in- 
sure his personal supervision of modern 
methods. Little Theatre productions. 


Special Diction and Singing departments 
| Former Protégés of Harrison Lewis, Robert 
Cummings, Margeret Lindsay, Eleanor Lynn, 
Jimmie Savo, Anne Jeffreys and Glenn Vernon. 


Summer G. |. Term July Ist 
Send for free Booklet “W-6" 


Address Secretary, Room 818 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19 Circle 6-2994 




















Portrait in Biack (May 14) a drama w; 
Claire Luce, Donald Cook and Sidne 
Blackmer. (Lowe-Luckenbach, Fr.) ’ 


Love ror Love (May 26) John Gielgud fol 
lows his highly successful Jmportance of ; 
Earnest with a notable revival of Congrey. 
(Wilson- Theatre Guild- Tennent) 


CLOSED 
BATHSHEBA (Mar, 26-Apr. 19) 
MESSAGE FOR MARGARET (Apr. 16-19) 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN (Oct. 14, 19.$5-Atm 


< 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST (Nov, », 
1946-Apr. 26) 
MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS (Afr. 25-26) Eaito 
JOAN OF LORRAINE (Nov. 18, 1946-May 10) aging 
al 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST (Mar, a 
May 10) SAA‘ 
THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (AM, cL 
-DiER (Mar. 12-May 10) dit 
ul 
CAROUSEL (Afr. 19, 1945-May 24) Asst 
ASST. 
RECOMMENDED FILMS - 
KAT 


Great Expectations, the Dickens clase 
brough ing] + the | REN 
ought engagingly to the screen by the | 
British team of Lean, Neame and Hays | 
lock-Allan, with John Mills, Valerie Hob 
son, Jean Simmons, Martita Hunt ané 
many others in a luminous cast abetting | Pyb 
them handsomely. (Universal-International) 





mess 
Les Enrants pu PaRapis, spectacular film of 
nineteenth-century France with an empha HAI 
sis of backstage life, and a vigorous gallery | FEL 
of portraits by Jean-Louis Barrault, Pierre 
Brasseur, Arletty and others. (Tricolor 
Films) 


Man’s Hope, a living slice of history by one 
of the men who made history. André Mal. 
raux’s film of the Spanish war with music 
by Darius Milhaud. (Lopert Films) 


Monsieur Verpoux, Charles Chaplin’s latest 
serio-comic exploit must not be missed by |  T] 
moviegoers if only for the satisfaction of 
determining for themselves where it suc- 
ceeds and where it fails. (United Artists) 





Opp Man Out brings Carol Reed to the top 
of his profession with a handsome and por 
tentous chase among revolutionary Irish- 
men. James Mason and a splendid cast of L 
Irish characters, highlighted by F. J. Mc | 
Cormick and W. G. Fay. (7. Arthur Rank) | 


ToRMENT, prize-winning Swedish film of 
adolescent storms and middle-aged per- 
version, told with force and great sensitiv- 
ity by director Alf Sjoberg and players 
Alf Kjellin, Mai Zetterling and Stig Jarrel. 
(Oxford Films) 


On the Cover 


At this end of the 1946-47 season 
THEATRE ARTS honors the five 
longest-run shows on Broadway in 
Carl Malouf’s drawing of Life With 
Father, Oklahoma!, The Voice of the 
Turtle (yes, we know it’s really a 
turtle-dove), Harvey (yes, we know 
he’s invisible) and, framing them 
all, Carousel (which opens an ex- 
tended road tour in Chicago). 
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THEATRE ARTS 
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THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly at 
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West 56th Street, New York 19, N. T., 
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The World and the Theatre. ; 
TOWARD A WORLD THEATRE — EQUITY TAKES A STAND 
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State of the Theatre . ‘ a 
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— JOHN MASON BROWN — ALAN HEWITT — SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
Charlie’s Whole Shoe 


sisted .Robert Lewis 
Sights and Sounds of Spring . Cecil Smith 
In and Out of Season . Sewell Stokes 


Expectations: Great and Small 
Seven Young Broadway Artists 


Hermine Rich Isaacs 
Virginia Stevens 


Is There a Lawyer in the House? . . « Robert Fleisher 
High Valley Theatre . Christopher Isherwood 
Swords Into Ploughshares. . Isadora Bennett 


THE SMALL SCREEN, by Arthur Rosenheimer, Jr., 1; SEE FOR YOUR- 
SELF, 2; THE TORMENTOR, 6; RECORD PREVIEWS, by Irving Town- 
send, 8; ENTR’ACTE, 10; THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF, 70 
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Our Lan’. ASSOCIATED PLAYWRIGHTS. . 57 

Young Designers’ Projects . Don Gilman and Otis L. “Riggs, Hr. 
Marco Millions and The Importance of men Earnest 58 
Nantucket and Richard III 59 
‘The Trio.’ LITHOGRAPH “Gnula Zileer 60 
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filviene = Theatre 
Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lizabeth Scott, 
Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy 


RADIO © STAGE * SCREEN 


Approved for Veterans 


Dramatic Art © Voice, Diction 
Vocal © Light Opera, Musical Comedy 
Dancing © Ballet, Modern, Tap 
Redio © Drama, Announcing, Singing 
Directing © Playwrighting 
Stock Theatre appearances, while training, in 
late Broadway successes, and new plays pre- 
sented for producers. 


Separate High School and Children’s Annex 


SUMMER 


The Alviene 
TIVOL! SUMMER THEATRE 


E. NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND 


courses for beginners & 
advanced. Enroll now. 


Dramatic and Musical Productions 
LIMITED APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Catalog—Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Glerk Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 
Dall among those trained. 


30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Matinees every Tuesday 


Summer Session Begins July 7 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
een * IN PICTURES AND 


High School and Children's 
Saturday Classes 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


N SCHOOL 
MA & RADIO 
32nd Year 
An intensive course of study designed 
for training the individual in preparation 
for professional work in 
© STAGE 
© SCREEN 


® RADIO 
e TELEVISION 


Public appecorances while in training 
2 Summer Terms: July 7 © August 4 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





The Tormentor 


The Flowers That Bloom 
in the Spring Tra-la 


The following set offers a nosegay 


plucked from the theatre, the opera, the | 


movies, etc. — its works, its people or its 
characters. If you identify the flower fast, 


you should then be able to go on to the work | 


or the person involved. This might prove to 
be a rather stiff one but you should get 60 
percent anyway to be average; 70, if you're 
good; 8o, if you're really smart. 

1. They bloom best in Oklahoma. 

2. They withered when her father 

| died. 

3. She made believe she loved him 
and then asked herself why. 

4. There were fairies at the bottom 
| of her garden. 
5. We seek him here, we seek him 
| there, 

Those Frenchies seek him every- 

| where.’ 

6. She’s coughed her way through 
all the theatre-art forms. 

7. A Broadway perennial, she was 
thrice married yet had only one 
husband. 

8. She was exhibited not in a vase 
but in a cage. 

g. It was the impetus for a man’s 
drive for power and wealth. 

10. When she was young and charm- 
ing, she practiced baby-farming. 


TURN AROUND 
FOR THE ANSWERS 
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Correction 


Due to misinformation received by 
THEATRE ARTS the photograph of 
| Martha Graham appearing in the 
May issue (page 28) was attributed to 
| the wrong photographer. The excel- 
| lent picture was taken by John Butler. 


| 
| 








Fairhaven 
SUMMER THEATRE 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 











Prepare now for a theatrical career! 
Learn to act by acting! Students now 
being accepted for our 1947 summer 
season, 














* Your own stock company giving 
regular performances weekly. 


Classes in acting technique, make. 
up, diction, body movement, ete, 


* An opportunity to be cast in parts 
with the Class A Equity company, 


Radio instruction. 


* Special! A course in acting and 
directing for TELEVISION by An. 
thony ae noted television di. 

rector. 


Write for Catalog Now! 
10-WEEK SEASON 


For information Write: 
DIRECTOR 

FAIRHAVEN SUMMER THEATRE 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 





THE GEIGER SCHOOL 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 
RADIO, SPEECH, DRAMA 
Intensive course planned for 
the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS - CHILDREN , 
Established 1912 
Register Now 


15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 


‘ ELIZABETH HOLLOWAY | 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
@ Stage @ Screen @ Radio 
@ Television @ Play Production 
Acting —Dancing—Fencing 
Voice — Makeup 


APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
San Francisco 6, California 


Tel.: YUkon 6-0059 \ ‘ 
LILLE LL A < SS | 








WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 
| Established 20 Years 
——Presents—— 


THE 1947 SUMMER SEASON 
At beautiful Colony Manor 
“THE OPEN DOOR TO THE THEATRE” 


er! ——_@-—— 


ler ANOTHER SEASON OF “SUMMER 

THEATRE AT ITS BEST”. WHERE 

ng A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPREN- 
TICES WILL AGAIN 


e- “LEARN BY DOING"! 


@ Acting with Company of Professionals Active in 
ts New York during the Winter: 


@ Working with Director and Production Staff 
active in Broadway today: 


d @ Appeoring in a variety of recent Broadway 
successes, musicals, classics, and originals: 


@ Technique in Acting, Dance, Make-up, and 
Singing also individual coaching upon request, 
by a Faculty of Recognized Professionals: 


@A good opportunity, through appecrance at 
Colony Manor, to be cast in Waycott “Showcase” 
Productions in New York after the Summer 
Season. 


Qe 
For Catalogue (Brochure B.) write to Secretary, 


Waycott Productions, 616 Steinway Bidg., 113 
West 57th St., New York City 19, N. Y. 


Conadian Representative, 9 South Drive, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
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HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES 


> 


For interviews write or phone: 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N.Y. 
GR 5-3402 


ss | 


The NEW 
KING-SMITH SCHOOL 
Faculty Includes 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Productions in New Theatre 

Acting Technique * Dance ¢ Speech ¢ Play 
Production * Design © Make-up ¢* Playwriting 

Approved for Veterans 

Summer Term Begins June 1 6th 
Fall Term Begins Oct. Ist 
Catalogue on Request 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 

- Washington 9, D. C. 
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Theatre-Workshop 








The Small Screen (Continued) 


of 16 and 35mm films distributed in 
the United States pertinent to United 
Nations subjects, it is far and away the 
most useful little guide to film sources 
available at present anywhere. It in- 
cludes a complete listing of the em- 
bassies, information offices and lega- 
tions of UN members in this country 
from which pictures might be ob- 
tained, with the titles and brief descrip- 
tions of all films available at the time 
the catalogue was issued. While it is 
true that many of the films included 


are sadly dated, often made years be- | 
fore the last war even began, some are | 


still useful, and new films are being 
added daily. Most important is the 
fact that the sources for these films are 


shown, and the agencies themselves | 


can quickly bring the inquirer up to 


date on their own holdings. More often | 
than not, government films are dis- | 


tributed free of charge, the user being 
asked to bear only the transportation 
charges. In all cases costs are shown. 

Another very important section of 
the catalogue lists films on miscellane- 
ous subjects dealing with interna- 
tional understanding — racism, the 
war criminal trials, the problem of 
feeding Europe — and not necessarily 
from official sources. A series of films 
on UNRRA, its functions and its 
needs, is offered, and a special listing 
of films on Latin America. This useful 


| pamphlet is available free of charge 
| from the United Nations Department 
| of Public Information, Films and Vis- 
| ual Information Division, Room 6300 


C, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. It should prove 
an invaluable guide to the preparation 
of programs on public events for clubs 
or societies. 

By the time this column appears, 
this same organization will have in 
distribution a two-reel film on the 
birth and structure of UN entitled 
The People’s Charter. The first of a series 
already under way, it has been edited 
from clips of other films, integrated 
to give the official account of how UN 
came into being. The People’s Charter 
will be released simultaneously in the 
five official languages of the United 
Nations, with other versions to follow. 
It will be carried in both 16 and 35mm 
by all the agencies listed in the above- 
mentioned catalogue, as well as by 
every other existing channel of film 





distribution that can perceive the im- | 


portance of and the necessity for this 
film. ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 





7th Mate 
Shakespearean 
Frutwal 


DIRECTED BY 
Angus L. Bowmer 


at 
AsuLANp, OrEGON 


OPENING 
AUGUST 8ru 


@ LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
@ HAMLET 
@ MERCHANT OF 


VENICE 
@ MACBETH 


presented in 


ELivahithion 
aE 
in the 


WORLD’S ONLY 
CIVIC 
ELIZABETHAN 
THEATER 


Casting 
June 11th 


ROLES FOR EXPERIENCED 
NON -PROFESSIONALS AVAILABLE | 
UNTIL THAT TIME | 


Coll loge Credit 


IS GIVEN TO THOSE REG- 
ISTERED AT SOUTHERN 
OREGON COLLEGE 


CATALOGUE OF COURSES 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


EXPENSES 


ARE AT A MINIMUM. THE 

FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION CHARGES 

NO TUITION, AND LIVING COSTS 
ARE NOMINAL 


AppLy TO OREGON SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN FEstTIvAL Assoc. 
ASHLAND, OREGON 








Fordhom University 


il OFFERS A 


| Opportunity to Study with the Distinguished 


MR. ARTHUR HOPKINS 
‘ MR. LEE SIMONSON 
MR. STANLEY McCANDLESS 


assisted by the Staff of the Summer Seminar of Theatre Practice 
1 ALBERT McCLEERY, Director 


Fordham's unique triple-stage Theatre, Arena Theatre, and Little 
\ Theatre will each house a production by Students of the Seminar. 


G.1. Bill Applies © July 7—Augusi14 © College Credits Granted 


| 
| For Information write to: 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 


| 
| 
: DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ARTS: THEATRE DIVISION 
| 
| 
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11th Season 
Located in the heart of Maine’s vacationland 


SHERWOOD KEITH presents 
A 12-week season of laugh 
hits with professional cast. 


JUNE 16 TO SEPTEMBER 6 The “‘Theatre of the Region” 


NOW ACCEPTING FEW SELECTED STUDENTS 


Write Director S. Keith, Boothbay Playhouse, Boothbay, Maine 




















‘NEW YORK’S FINEST PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
conducted for 


TAP %& MUSICAL COMEDY ¥%& BALLET %& SPANISH ¥% ACROBATICS % VOCAL 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
ter TEACHERS ond STUDENTS 


Classes (individual instruction) conducted in weekly sessions from 
JUNE 23rd until AUGUST 29th 


Literature mailed upon request 






















For latest mail order routine list, write A. CHOMIAK, Business Manager 


JACK STANLY 
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Record 


Previews 





N' yw THAT Decca no longer has the | 
monopoly on original-cast show 
albums, Victor and Columbia have 


| released albums of Brigadoon and Streg 
| Scene respectively. The Columbia aj. 
| bum consists of six 12-inch records 
| starring Anne Jeffreys, Polyna Stoska 


and Brian Sullivan under the musical 
direction of Maurice Abravanel. Selec. 
tions include ‘Moon-faced, Starry. 


| eyed,’ ‘Got a Marble and a Star’ 


“Wrapped in a Ribbon and Tied ina 


| Bow,’ ‘Lonely House,’ ‘What Good 


Would the Moon Be,’ ‘Remember 
That I Care’ and enough others to 


| make this a completely entertaining 


album of music which has received 
great praise since Street Scene opened on 
Broadway. The recorded version, like 
other well-presented show albums, is 
both a rewarding supplement for those 
who have seen the show and good 
listening for those who have not. 
The score for Brigadoon offers at 
least three songs with all the earmarks 
of hits, and as many others which are 
pleasant and amusing to hear, whether 


| sung in a plaid atmosphere or in your 
| own home. Given such material, an 
| album by the original cast is likely to 
| succeed, and Victor has released the 
| set of eleven numbers, witk David 
| Brooks, Marion Bell, Pamela Britton 


and Lee Sullivan, accompanied by 
orchestra and chorus. Ballads such as 
‘The Heather on the Hill,’ ‘Almost 


| Like Being in Love’ and ‘There But 


for You Go I,’ though sung by David 
Brooks with a little too much effort, 
are nevertheless fine examples of popu- 
lar music. Lee Sullivan, whose voice is 
more pleasant to listen to, sings ‘Come 
to Me, Bend to Me’ and ‘I'll Go 
Home with Bonnie Jean.’ Marion Bell 
| does ‘Waitin’ for My Dearie’ and 
others and Pamela Britton sings ‘My 
Mother’s Wedding Day,’ a story of 
_ one of the biggest brawls in Scottish 
history, it turns out, and one at which 
the daughter was present. Brigadoon 
| is an album well worth having. 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 
| DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


THALIA MARA ae 
ARTHUR MAHONEY\ pane 


SUMMER OF 1947 
| UNIVERSITY OF DANCE 
| g@ WEEKS STARTING JUNE 30 


2 Weeks Normal Course 
Starting August 25 


Faculty: 


CHARLES WEIDMAN 
IRIS MABRY 
Modern Dance 

ARTHUR MAHONEY 

THALIA MARA 
Ballet © Spanish © Character 


DEVI DJA 


Oriental Dance 


JOSEPH PILATES 
Body Conditioning 
GREAT AMERICAN 
DANCE FESTIVAL 
JULY 4TH THROUGH LABOR DAY 
Other Teachers to be announced 


Veterans admitted under the 
G. |. Bill 


For information write: 


Box 147 Lee, Mass. 








The 
CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, New Jersey 
June 23-Sept. 7 23rd Year 
Nine Summers Under One Management 

















A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 


Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 
SEPARATE APPRENTICE THEATRE 
Also good ports, if qualified, with professional 
company. Best apprentices get Equity contracts. 
Classes in voice, acting, directing, make-up, etc. 
Apprentices assemble June 27. 




















Address —Cape Theatre, Cape May, N. J. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





HE foremost institution for 

Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. //, 
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‘Fun With Mister Shakespeare’ is a | 


of Errors. The charm about the set 
lies in Mr. Coburn’s telling of the story, 
for he talks amusingly and naturally, 


_ as if he were listening to the records 


with you, trying to explain the con- 


| fusing story of two sets of twin brothers 

who are constantly being mixed up. 
The cast and orchestra supplement 
| Mr. Coburn’s narration, but the situa- 


tion remains muddled, as it was in- 
tended to be. The records are un- 


| breakable, an indication that they are 


meant for children, although children 
young enough to enjoy breaking 


| records will find The Comedy of Errors 
| a bewildering experience. 


Film musicals featuring standard 
classical numbers played by standard 
classical musicians are on the upswing. 
Warner Brothers’ Humoresque is one of 
the recent attempts to acquaint the 


picture-going public with the concert- | 


going public’s repertory, and Colum- 
bia has released an album featuring 


_new Victor album which introduces | 
| Charles Coburn in a dramatic pres- 
| entation of Shakespeare’s The Comedy 





Isaac Stern, who played for John Gar- | 


field in the picture. Mr. Stern plays 
the selections with excellent tone and, 
in the excerpts from Tristan and Isolde 


where a solo violin plays passages | 
formerly fully orchestrated, with im- | 


mense power. The set provides a 
varied program of numbers, some of 
which cannot be new even to movie- 
goers, such as ‘Flight of the Bumble 


Bee’ and ‘Humoresque’ itself, together | 
with a group of melodies from Bizet’s | 


Carmen arranged by Franz Waxman, 


who conducts the accompanying or- | 
chestra. Oscar Levant plays the piano | 


solos, but Isaac Stern is the star, and 
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| September 
| Write The Randall School, 








CARNEGIE 
Department of 


): , 


eA professional four-year 
course leading to the de 
of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

e Concentrated work in act- 
ing, production and play- 
writing, revolving around 
continual operation of our 
own theatre. 

¢ Individual instruction is a 
keynote —a teacher for 
every ten students. 

e The six-week Summer Ses- 
sion (June 30—-Aug. 9, 1947) 
offers a practical course for 
those who wish training in 
the practice of theatre arts, 
for participation in the 
fessional theatre, teaching, 
or directing school and 
community groups. 

Write HENRY BOETTCHER 
Head, Department of Drama 


Carnegie 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are the 
young actor’s main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 
them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St.. New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 





WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 


A trailblazing program in the theatre arts, 
with an integrated program of study covering 
Stage, Radio, Art and Music. Fall term starts 
15th. Approved for veterans. 
174 Ann St., 
Hartford 3, Connecticut. 


cn ON AN A NINE LN INIT SOLE RCC ON AALS CATE. 


ra>v>r erry dae “wer 


DIRECTORS: EXEC. DIR. 
GLORIA MONTEMURO—DHIMAH ROBERT BYRNE 


“BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN THEORY & PRACTICE" 


Under the Guidance of a Distinguished 
Staff of Actors and Directors 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
A Talent Showcase for Producers & Agents 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


1697 BROADWAY (CBSThea. Bidg.) NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-4565 





Learn by Doing 
THE NEW YORKERS’ PRODUCTIONS 


WINTER: Cincinnati, Ohio SUMMER: Tiverton, R. I. 


announce 
APPRENTICESHIPS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER 
SEASON IN ESTABLISHED STOCK COMPANY 
Theatre craft taught by practical participation with professionals 
@ Three summer theatres. . . . Three productions each week 
@ Living quarters furnished at Stone Bridge Inn 
@ Theatre For Development of Musical Comedy 


ALAN LEE, Producer, Manager 


Write for full information New Yorkers, Tiverton, Rhode Island 











GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 
ing quarters as part of the theatre within 22 miles of Times Square. 


Classes in all important phases of 
the theatre under Professional 
instructors plus acting with Pro- 
fessional Equity A Company. 


12 WEEKS SEASON starting June 
15th through August 31, 1947. 
Beautiful country, excellent food, 
healthful surroundings, and all va- 
cation activities available. 


For further information address: 


GREENBUSH THEATRE—BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 





CREATIVE 


june 16 to july 25 


CENTER OF ARTS 


symposium by guest artists 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


architecture ¢ design 
ROY HARRIS 


ERNST MUNDT 
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after ghosting for John Garfield he 
deserves this record spotlight. 
Among the new classic recordings js 


| Victor’s excellent album of Mendels. | 


sohn’s Symphony No. 5 in D minor 
the so-called ‘Reformation’ Sym. 
phony. Played by Sir Thomas Beecham 


| and the London Philharmonic (;. 


chestra, this symphony is one of thog 
rare examples of a major compositiog 
which has both enduring qualities of 
fine music and instantly provocative 
melodies. Mendelssohn’s symphonies 
are too often overlooked in the mass of 
symphonic material written during 
the first half of the nineteenth century; 
to hear the ‘Reformation’ anew is tp 
rediscover a work of captivating sim. 
plicity and melodic grandeur. 
Columbia has put on records for the 
first time Stravinsky’s Symphony ip 
Three Movements, in which the com. 
poser himself conducts the Philhar. 
monic Symphony of New York, to 
whom the work is dedicated. The 
rhythmic movement and the superior 
orchestration are outstanding char. 
acteristics of the Symphony in Three 
Movements. IRVING TOWNSEND 





Entr’acte 


To THE Eprrors: 

HANKS very kindly for asking me to 
pee part in a discussion on the 
theatre. I’ve got a very simple feeling 
about the theatre. When I’m actually 


_ working, I enjoy it more than any- 


workshops by resident artists | 


| thing. At the same time I feel that 


financially and institutionally it’s be 
coming more and more impossible. | 
hear rumors that five or six more 
theatres are to be torn down and I feel 
a kind of disaster coming at us. As | 
have to raise a larger and larger sum, 
each time, to mount a play, I feel: how 
much longer can this go on? As each 
promising newcomer, faced with in- 
security and seeming chaos here in 
New York, permits ‘himself to be 


| bundled off to Hollywood, I ask my- 


music ROBERT EVETT 
ALLEN TATE poetry and fiction ROBERT RICHMAN 
HANYA HOLM dance ERICK HAWKINS 
painter and dramatist painting EUGENE DANA 
to be announced theatre JOHN THOMPSON | 


and Workshops in Choral Music (Lawrence Ras- 
musson); Wood-Sculpture (Lincoln Rothschild). 


In the Symposium, a discussion of all the contemporary arts will be made with one lecture 
by each guest artist and by the resident artists. In the Workshops, the student will have an in- 
tensive apprentice training by a resident artist in the craft and technics of one of the arts. 
Enrollment open to all who qualify. Inquiries to Robert Richman, director. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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self whether I’m not clinging to some- 
thing that is dying out in the natural 
course of the social evolution of our 
State. 

But there’s one darned thing about 
it. And this beats all. If you get a 
play you believe in and if you get the 
money for it, why, then you can doit 
any way you want, and say in it any- 
thing you want to say. The theatre is 
free. It is not responsible to a set of 
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bankers or a set of distributors or to 
an audience of boobs that the movie 
people imagine. Max Anderson calls 
+ The Temple of Democ racy, and 
nerhaps, this time, even this high- 
jutin phrase is called for. Anyone 
who has worked in Hollywood, even 
wnder the very best conditions, will 
know what I mean. 

And there is one other sign that 
rakes me feel better about it. The 
udience for decent, intelligent, perti- 
nent theatre, for theatre as a means of 
expression (as against theatre as a way 
of killing a few hours) is growing. The 
year’s run of Deep Are the Roots, the 
sreat success of All My Sons are not 
nlv encouraging but significant. Ten 
years ago, the comparative plays 
srossed six thousand and five thousand 
nd never much over and soon closed. 
An audience ol a certain kind does 
xist here and is growing in fact, and 
ne begins to feel an assurance that 
fhis piece is gov d it will be supported. 

The important thing to me is the 
ssurance I feel that the audience is 
there. It's only up to us, the younger 
generation so-called (you’re only 
alled that for a few years, let’s re- 
something 


ember, unless you do 


hout it it's up to us to meet the 
needs and demands of this audience. 
I’ve never felt that they had to be led. 
| don’t now. They are there to be had. 
I's up to us to be good enough, 
imaginative, exciting, new enough to 
command their attention and patron- 
ige. 

The more sense that our profes- 
sionals acquire that they are not 
isolated but comprise the interdepend- 
ent members of an institution, the 
better. 

ELIA KAZA} 


New York, N. Y. 


lo THE Eprrors: 

HAVE been authorized to assemble 
| material for a biography of the late 
Edward Sheldon. If any of your read- 
ers can provide me with letters, tele- 
grams, documents, anecdotes or rem- 
niscences, I should be grateful if they 
vould communicate with me c/o the 
Edward Sheldon Memorial, 209 South 
State Street. Chicago 4, IIl. 

All suitable material will be copied, 
and all n 


os 
ully returned to the owners 


terial promptly and care- 


MARION MEIGS HYD! 


Uhicag [}] 














WILSHIRE 
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“Hollywood's Finest Professional School of Acting” 


Announces the JULY 7th Opening of the 


MID-YEAR DRAMA and RADIO COURSES 


onda 
SPECIAL EIGHT WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


A limited number of qualified applicants will be 
accepted in the Advanced Acting Companies— 
Weekly Repertory Productions 


Original Scripts Considered for Production 
Approved for VETERANS 
Formerly MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Apply for Descriptive Brochure T-5 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


FAIRFAX 





| BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO | 


VIRGINIA DALY 


Director 


A Lot of Value to a Few” 


Studio aids mem- 
bers to obtain pro- 
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Playwriting, 
Courses for Professionals 


Suggestions for the ACTOR: — 


Summer Stock in Heart of New York, Training; 
Experience; Contacts! July 7 to August 23 


Journelism, among our Special 


Schedule Includes: Five Major Productions plus 
Twenty Private Sessions in Voice, plus Aids for Fall 
Casting. (Seven Full Weeks.) 


More Power and Tone for the voice by Private 
Work on building and control of diaphragm. 


BOWN ADAMS 


Producer 


Write for Current Literature 


New Address: 


Artistry or 


mediocrity? Under the guidance of this ex- 


perienced teacher, students of the drama quickly grasp 
the requirements of difficult roles and learn to interpret 
them with the subtle shadings of expression that distin- 
guish artistry from mediocrity. 


Summer Course July 10 


(our own building) 
306 W. 8Ist St. (Riverside Dr. Location) 
New York 24, N. Y. 


RADIO 


dialects of ali types 


TR. 7-4241 quickly mastered. 


Fall Course September & 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Kathryn Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Ann 


Sothern, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass 
Montgomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities. 
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STAGE SCREEN 
RADIO 


All instruction by Miss 
Robinson-Duff in person 
Voice training for teach- 
ers, lawyers, clergymen 
and public speakers 
Theatre plays 
opportuni 
tles for meeting talent 


RHinelander 4-7900 














Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had twenty years of summer 


Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures in 


make-up, playwriting. Several openings 


beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
around the theatre. Write for information, stating background. 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


On Boston's lovely South Shore 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cecil Beaton 


JOHN GIELGUD plays Valentine, the lover who feigns madness, in William 
Congreve’s comedy, Love for Love, directed by Mr. Gielgud 














Theatre Arts 


JUNE 1947 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


TOWARD A WORLD THEATRE — 
EQUITY TAKES A STAND 


N PARIS during the last week in July, 
theatre experts of all nations will 
gather to plan the organization of an 
International Theatre Institute. This 
important forward step in world-theatre 
affairs follows the recommendations 
made at the UNESCO meetings last 
summer when, thanks to the efforts of 
the Canadian and British delegations, 
theatre was set up as a part of the arts 
and letters program on an equal footing 
with music, literature and the fine arts. 
Since some nations are not signatories 
to the UNESCO pact, it was decided at 
that time that an International Theatre 
Institute would be the most effective 
medium through which a truly world- 
wide theatre organization might func- 
tion. With the meeting in Paris this 
summer the Institute will begin to take 
form under the co-chairmanship of J. B. 
Priestley and Louis Jouvet. 

On this occasion the American theatre 
will at last be officially represented. It 
will have two delegates and several ob- 
servers, as will the other nations. The 
delegates who have been invited by 
Julian Huxley, Mr. Priestley and M. 
Jouvet are Lillian Hellman, whose bril- 
liant plays performed in almost every 





Claggett Wilson, who was responsible for one 
of THEATRE ARTS’ gayest covers — the tov 
theatre of last January — draws here what every 
summer-theatre manager dreams about, ¢s- 
pecially in these spring days of planning plays 
and casts and refurbishing houses and barns. 


INTERNATIONALISM is_ being 
pursued by at least one actor in these 
parlous days. Tonio Selwart, whose 
original language was German and 
who has been playing in English for 
many years, has now adopted French 
for an appearance with the Théatre 
Arcade in Montreal in Pierre Fron- 
daie’s play, La Maison Cernée. His 
success in his third language with the 
French-Canadian audiences will lead 
him into a second appearance with 
the group in Berhstein’s Le Secret and 
he may then open the fall season for 
the Arcade either with Tovarich or 
Liliom. Next he wants to act in Italian 
to honor his Italian grandmother! 
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WHILE Chicago is hearing The 
Rape of Lucretia in its first American 
performance, Benjamin Britten, its 
composer, is organizing in London 
the English Opera Group in collabo- 
ration with Eric Crozier and John 
Piper, director and designer, re- 
spectively, of Lucretia when it was 
done at Glyndebourne last summer. 
The trio plans to revive the opera 
this month at Glyndebourne and also 
to present the latest work from Brit- 
ten’s pen: a comic opera entitled 
Albert Herring, with libretto (and 
direction) by Crozier. The English 
Opera Group’s long-range plans in- 
clude touring in England and abroad 
of Britten’s works as well as the pro- 
duction of new operas by other com- 
posers. 
e 
THE GUGGENHEIM Foundation 
stepped auspiciously into a relatively 
untouched field this year in awarding 
a fellowship to Charles Weidman for 
choreographic work, chiefly on the 
theme of James Thurber’s Fables for 
Our Time. John Whitney, whose work 
in abstract animated sound film was 
described in THEATRE ARTS last 
February, was also named a fellow. 
Alex North, Gian-Carlo Menotti 
and Samuel Barber were among the 
composers who received fellowships. 
* 


ADD to the spate of awards this 
spring four $1000 American Design 
Awards sponsored by Lord and 
Taylor for outstanding achievement 
in the cultural arts. The recipients 
were Agnes de Mille, choreographer; 
Louis de Rochemont, film producer; 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., authority on 
modern art; and Bernard Herrmann, 
composer and CBS conductor. 
oe 

CENTRAL CITY’S Opera House in 
Colorado will house two operas this 
year for its annual summer festival: 
Fidelio and Martha. Donald Oenslager 
will again be the set designer and 
Herbert Graf the director. 
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country of the world make her an inter- 
national figure in her own right, and 
Rosamond Gilder, who goes as the 
official appointee of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy of which 
she is secretary and also as editor of 
THEATRE ARTS which has been, for the 
last thirty years, dedicated to the Thea- 
tre International. The delegates are 
charged with the task of forming ‘an 
interprofessional world association of 
theatre artists and craftsmen which will 
be capable of realizing a concrete and 
constructive program to advance inter- 
national understanding.’ 


N ISSUING an ultimatum to the manage- 
I ment of the National Theatre in 
Washington banning Equity members 
from its stage unless the rule against 
Negroes in the audience is lifted within 
the next year, Actors’ Equity has coura- 
geously made its own strategic position 
a rallying point for people in every 
branch of the theatre. The Dramatists’ 
Guild and other groups have already 
lent encouraging support in the fight. 

The management of the National 
Theatre maintains that it is merely 
yielding to a local attitude which has 
also brought about racial discrimination 
in movie houses and schools. Deplorable 
though such segregation is, Negroes in 
Washington nevertheless do have limited 
opportunities to go to the movies or to 
get an education. As long as the Na- 
tional Theatre refuses them admission, 
they have no chance to go to the theatre. 
Equity’s stand gives the management 
and the people of Washington adequate 
time to decide whether they prefer Ne- 
groes in the audience or no theatre. 























The Season in Review 


Broadway Laurels 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


[" THE spring when the New England hill- 
sides are pink with flowering laurel, Broad- 
way also has its annual vernal outburst, 
distributing laurels, bays, palms and even oc- 
casionally lettuce (more commonly known as 
greenbacks) to those whose achievements dur- 
ing the season have merited well of the Repub- 
lic of Art. The Critics Circle award which went 
this year to All My Sons and the Pulitzer Prize 
(not awarded for this season) are among the 
important trophies set up for the playwriting 
fraternity, with the Sidney Howard Memorial 
award a more recent but greatly treasured 
addition. This year the Playwrights’ Company 
in an unprecedented gesture gave this prize to 
the Experimental Theatre because it consid- 
ered this movement, sponsored by ANTA, as 
‘the most important development in the 
theatre this year.’ 

The actors have their own group of awards, 
among them that given by Clarence Derwent 
for the best ‘supporting player’ and Robert 
Porterfield’s Barter Theatre annual prize 
which takes the useful form of one luscious 
Virginia ham plus an acre of Virginia moun- 
tainside (inedible). This year Helen Hayes was 
presented with these trophies by the Governor 
of Virginia himself, since the Barter Theatre 
has now become the first state-supported 
theatre in the country. 

The largest and most eclectic distribution of 
accolades was inaugurated this year by the 
American Theatre Wing in honor of Antoi- 
nette Perry. Known as ‘Tonys’ and given by 
theatre people to theatre people, these awards 
have a particularly genial and family flavor 
even though they were handed out to the recip- 


ients at a mammoth supper-party in the 
Waldorf-Astoria ballroom. Helen Hayes was 
the queen of this occasion also, with Ingrid 
Bergman, Fredric March, José Ferrer among 
the actors honored, Elia Kazan and Agnes 
de Mille among the directors and choreogra- 
phers and David Ffolkes and Lucinda Ballard 
among the artists. The Wing, mindful of the 
complex structure of the theatre, also gave 
prizes to scene-builders, box-office assistants, 
investors and inveterate first-nighters. 

All these laurel leaves form the crown of the 
season, a summary of its high events and an 
indication of direction. The year is unique in 
the awards given to group efforts, not only in 
the Wing Tonys and the Sidney Howard 
award to the Experimental Theatre but also 
in the American Academy of Arts and Letters’ 
gift to the King-Coit Children’s Theatre — 
a remarkable recognition on the part of that 
august body of the beauty and artistry of the 
work of Dorothy Coit and Edith King whose 
annual productions performed by an ever- 
changing succession of children are unfailingly 
and uniformly exquisite. 

The list of new plays by American play- 
wrights in the running for the Critics Circle 
and Pulitzer prizes was not a long one but it 
was at least well worth the thoughtful consid- 
eration of the solons of the Algonquin and 
Morningside Heights. Out of thirty-six new 
plays seven were first-rate, another three were 
trivial but popular and at least ten more were 
intelligent, interesting or arresting without 
being entirely successful. The leading con- 
testants were Eugene O’Neill with The Iceman 
Cometh, Lillian Hellman with Another Part of the 
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Forest, Maxwell Anderson with Joan of Lorraine 
and Arthur Miller with All My Sons. To 
THEATRE ARTS’ critic the last play seemed the 
soundest choice. There was in everyone’s mind 
a natural desire to welcome Eugene O’ Neill 
back. The Iceman Cometh is a masterly work, with 
a depth and implication beyond its obvious 
meaning. Designed by Robert Edmond Jones 
and produced with wisdom and taste by the 
Theatre Guild, it was brilliantly cast. Dudley 
Digges, James Barton, Carl Benton Reid and 
Nicholas Joy gave performances of real power 
and mastery. In The Iceman Cometh O’Neill 
shows himself still the challenging, powerful 
writer that he is, but there comes a time when 
the elder statesmen should perhaps be consid- 
ered hors concours. One Nobel and three Pulitzer 
prizes place O’ Neill in this category, nor has he 
in this new play topped his own previous per- 
formances, an achievement which would have 
swept all hesitation aside. Maxwell Anderson, 
a double prize-winner in the Critics Circle 
role of honor, produced a touching and timely 
play in his Joan of Lorraine, but again it is a 
question whether he is in his strongest vein. 
Lillian Hellman in Another Part of the Forest has 
swung back into her stride. It is a taut, vigor- 
ous, scarifying play in direct line with The 
Little Foxes with whose forbears it deals. Yet 
here again it does not top that play, nor the 
prize-winning Watch on the Rhine. 

It is a wise tendency in giving awards to seek 
out and encourage the new. Arthur Miller’s 
All My Sons has the virtue of being timely, 
thoughtful, vigorous and theatrically exciting 
and at the same time the work of a young man 
coming into his own in a field all too scantily 
supplied with such talents. THEATRE ARTS was 
happy to vote for him, and, by implication, 
his producers Harold Clurman and Walter 
Fried, his director Elia Kazan and a fine cast 
headed by Arthur Kennedy, Beth Merrill and 
Ed Begley. 

One of the striking characteristics of this 
second post-war winter is the careful avoidance 
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in the theatre of anything remotely connected 
with the recent unpleasantness and its current 
aftermath. All My Sons has the courage to 
tackle the subject of man’s responsibilities 
toward all men’s sons. Joan of Lorraine and The 
Iceman Cometh discuss matters of faith and of 
what men live by, but only in broad philo- 
sophic and religious terms. The actual subject 
of war and the war-haunted peace in which we 
live is unpopular on Broadway. Temper the 
Wind by Edward Mabley and Leonard Mins 
was an uneven but engrossing study of the 
problems of the American occupation of Ger- 
many as illustrated by the experiences of an 
American officer with a varied group of Nazis 
in a Bavarian town. The play could not resist 
Broadway’s economic pressures but might well 
find its way to the repertories of college and 
community theatres. 

Actually the Experimental Theatre’s two 
first productions had more to say than Broad- 
way (with the exception of All My Sons) about 
post-war conditions in America. It would be 
well if The Wanhope Building by John Finch, 
which dealt with the threat of the atomic 
bomb of dictatorship and mass hypnosis, could 
be given many presentations across the coun- 
try as was Sinclair Lewis’ Jt Can’t Happen Here 
by the Federal Theatre. O’ Daniel, the second 
Experimental Theatre play, gave a vivid, 
schematic picture of the rise of a dictator 
through the exploitation of veteran solidarity 
—a threat which the inevitable advent of 
hard times may transform from fearful imagi- 
nation into actuality. 

On the whole, however, Broadway’s mood 
has been gay. Anita Loos fabricated a giddy 
fantasy for Helen Hayes, calling it Happy 
Birthday and providing Miss Hayes with all 
sorts of high-jinks including an opportunity to 
get engagingly tight, to croon into a micro- 
phone and to take a flying high dive from the 
top of a bar. Happy Birthday joins Harvey (now 
in its third year) as a playful hymn in praise of 
Bacchus. The morality of these two modern 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Lewis Carroll’s logical fantasy springs into 
buoyant life for the American Repertory Theatre with masks, settings and at- 
titudes happily derived from John Tenniel’s original illustrations. 


Bob Golby 





read 
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Cheatre Break by Georges Schreiber. Opposite, Times Square at Night by Lawrence Beall Smith. 


The largest free show in the world takes place nightly over Broadway. The 
placid old days of the Great White Way, when Wriglev’s languid underwater 
scene was the gaudiest spot in the heavens, are forgotten in a night sky busy 
with antics and combustion, where soap bubbles meet up with smoke rings in 
mid-passage between Father Duffy and The New York Times: Coffee eternally 
pouring, white rock bubbling, Miss Youth Form marching her skyscraper 
lines back and forth in the jerky measures of the early silents. High up a Kin- 
sey sign deceptively framed by a portrait of their rival’s four roses; beneath the 
ryes, beer; beneath the beer, Pepsi-Cola; beneath Pepsi-Cola the town’s few 
remaining servicemen lounging behind plate glass. Across from the Astor 
marquee an animated film composed in thousands of unit lights, like a magni- 
fied Benday in motion, where ballerinas dance, penguins waddle and dogs 
cavort by courtesy of Schaefer. ‘The news marching doggedly around the Times 
building, and off to the right Ad-pix displaying on film the virtues of its latest 
tenant. And in every direction the movie marquees proclaiming their wares to 
the stars. A kind of animated juke box in a state of tilt. A painter’s paradise. 
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Graphic House 


THE WH¢ ILE Ww IRLD ( IVER. Joseph Buloft brings we l]-se asoned gaiety to 
Konstantin Simonov’s post-war comedy. The toast is being offered by Mr. Bu- 


loff and Stephen Bekassy to Lou Polan, playing a returned veteran. 





fairy tales may be questionable, but their 
charm is indisputable, thanks to their stars. 

Of the other long-run favorites whose end- 
less whirligig is portrayed on the cover of this 
issue, Life With Father leads the way by chalk- 
ing up over 3150 performances in New York at 
this writing and has a fabulous record of road 
performances, of changing casts and varied 
adventures. The Day family is the only family 
known to man where the children remain 
eternally the same age and the supply of smart 
maids in uniform is without end. The closest 
rivals to the Days in longevity are the ever- 
changing young lovers of The Voice of the Turtle 
whose pre-nuptial blisses must be a recurring 
shock to Father and Mother Day. The two 
households have been living in adjoining 
houses for these many years and both are plan- 
ning a descent on London in the near future. 

He would indeed be a bold prophet who 
dared to foretell the long-run capacity of any 
play, but it needs no divining rod to see that 
Ruth Gordon’s homely comedy, Years Ago, has 
some of the kindliness and domestic good- 
humor which makes the Day household en- 
dearing. Here too is a gruff father, an inno- 
cently conniving mother and, in addition, the 
charm of young hope springing eternally from 
drab surroundings into success and fame. 
Cinderella is still a favorite character and here, 
as in Happy Birthday, Cinderella is recognizable 
in contemporary terms. 

Among the plays that were given short shrift 
on Broadway very few indeed were worth a 
better fate. It is a perennial astonishment to 
those familiar with production costs and the 
difficulties of getting a good play on the stage 
how some of the hokum and nonsense that pass 
as plays ever run the gantlet of play-reader, 
producer, director, actors and ‘money.’ Before 
the season is over even the names of these weak 
sisters are forgotten except by those who lost 
their shirts in the process. Why, for instance, 
did Mady Christians wish to appear in so arti- 
ficial and contrived a piece as James Parish’s 





THE SEASON IN REVIEW 


Message for Margaret? Reset in Gramercy Park, 
the play which has had a successful run in Lon- 
don fell to pieces in its New York version. It 
was impossible to imagine Miss Christians 
committing a murder. Miriam Hopkins, as the 
obnoxious ‘other woman’ who came to destroy 
tne newly made widow’s peace of mind merely 
for the pleasure of torturing her, gave a com- 
pletely flat and inconclusive performance, 
walking through the part as though she had 
been recruited from the audience and had 
never heard about the play or, incidentally, 
about the art of acting. Donald Oenslager’s 
Gramercy Park drawing-room was the most 
agreeable item in a wasted evening just as 
Stewart Chaney’s Palestinian terrace in Bath- 
sheba had a magic for the eye that the play 
entirely lacked. Why James Mason chose this 
drama by Jacques Deval for his American stage 
debut it would be hard to imagine. The whole 
effort seemed a futile waste of time and money. 

On the other hand a number of plays which 
had comparatively short runs would have 
done well in a less hectic season. Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s No Exit, which won the Critics Circle 
foreign-play citation, was exciting theatre and 
important insofar as it showed the kind of 
theatre that has been born out of Europe’s 
suffering. Sartre’s plays, though somewhat 
overweighted with philosophic discussion, in- 
dicate a mood, indeed a movement in thought 
which uses the theatre for its purpose and by 
that very fact gives it excitement and impor- 
tance. Erwin Piscator at the Dramatic Work- 
shop of the New School for Social Research 
staged Sartre’s The Flies as part of his ‘march 
of drama’ series. The play was interestingly 
set on the small stage of the President Theatre 
by Willis Knighton and directed by Paul 
Ransom in Stuart Gilbert’s translation. Sar- 
tre’s retelling of the Orestes story is a diatribe 
against the obscurantism of religion and the 
evils of dictatorship that uses fear as a weapon 
of power. In the last scene Orestes proclaims 
the existentialist faith: ‘Neither master nor 
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slave,’ Orestes says to Zeus. ‘I am my freedom. 
. . . | am doomed to have no other law but 
mine. . . . For I am a man and every man 
must find out his own way.’ Alone, carrying 
the burden of his freedom, Orestes goes for- 
ward into a strange new world. ‘Human life,’ 
he says, ‘begins on the far side of despair.’ 

To those who like to wrestle with ideas in the 
theatre, who respect it enough to believe that 
it can be a stimulant to thought as well as pro- 
vide a blissful escape from reality, plays such 
as those of Sartre offer a challenge. It is good 
to have our off-Broadway workshops showing 
such scripts. Piscator is to be congratulated for 
this production, even though exception may be 
taken to the style of acting and the heavy Ger- 
manic flavor of the direction. 

The most important developments of the 
year have been in theatre organization rather 
than in playwriting or performance. In the 
legitimate theatre, one discouraging and one 
heartening thing has been proved. On the 
negative side, repertory as produced by the 
American Repertory Theatre would seem to 
be almost impossible of achievement under 
present economic conditions; but on the other 
hand the interest of the theatre in its own prob- 
lems has at last been aroused and has expressed 
itself in the formation of the Experimental 
Theatre, in the generous efforts of theatre peo- 
ple to assist the American Repertory and in 
the recognition of the American National 
Theatre and Academy as the natural focal 
point for joint theatre activities. 

The American Repertory Theatre closed its 
first season in the red but surely with the con- 
viction that the people of the theatre wished it 
well. The actual repertory technique, which 
meant a constant change of bill between Henry 
VIIT, What Every Woman Knows, John Gabriel 
Borkman and Androcles and the Lion, was tempo- 
rarily abandoned. A production of Yellow 
Jack was briefly essayed and finally Alice in 
Wonderland of happy memory was revived, in 
conjunction with Rita Hassan, to meet the 
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emergency. With Bambi Linn as an utterly 
ingratiating Alice and Miss Le Gallienne once 
more flying about as the desperately fore- 
sighted White Queen, with Margaret Webster 
as a properly vitriolic Red Queen and Philip 
Bourneuf catching to perfection the pathos and 
dignity of the White Knight, the play has 
shining moments of theatre magic. If it seems 
occasionally slow and dreamlike as though 
lost in the folds of the encircling black velour 
drapes, that may be due as much to tricks 
played by memories of nursery days and fond, 
forgotten things as to the pace of the produc- 
tion. At any rate Remo Bufano’s masks and 
Noel Taylor’s costumes, Robert Rowe Pad- 
dock’s Tenniel-inspired sets and Richard 
Addinsell’s participating music all conspire toa 
pleasant nostalgic evening. 

If ART’s repertory of revivals has had hard 
going, others of this season’s large group of old 
plays newly presented have fared better. 
There were no less than twenty-one revivals 
out of a total of sixty-nine openings (twelve 
musicals, thirty-six straight plays). José Fer- 
rer’s Cyrano de Bergerac, after a successful winter, 
has left New York, as has Lady Windermere’s 
Fan; Burlesque with Bert Lahr in the lead still 
rolls along merrily at the Belasco. The Duchess 
of Malfi, the Negro Lysistrata and the Wolfit 
repertory of five classics have gone their ways 
unmourned. The happiest importation of the 
year has been the Gielgud company with The 
Importance of Being Earnest and Love for Love. 
Held over because of its phenomenal success, 
Mr. Gielgud’s production of the Oscar Wilde 
comedy was a joyful example of brilliant acting 
and excellent ensemble. Love for Love, coming 
to town as this issue goes on the newsstands, 
shows the English company augmented by 
several recruits in one of Congreve’s gayest 
and bawdiest Restoration farces. Mr. Gielgud 
himself directs the play and gives in the role of 
Valentine a performance as remarkable as any 
in his career. A good note on which to end a 
good season. 
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State of the Theatre 
Report on a ‘Theatre Arts’ Round- Table 


T SEEMS a strange statement to make, but I 
feel that the individual members of the col- 
laborative team whose combined efforts create 
the American theatre are too often strangers 
to each other.’ 

With these words Jo Mielziner set off a 
discussion on the ‘state of the theatre’ at an 
informal round-table meeting to which 
THEATRE ARTs had invited thirty-five men and 
women prominent in Broadway production. 
Their viewpoints and occupations represented 
the broadest possible cross-section of the cur- 
rent theatrical scene and it was felt that dis- 
cussion among such a group would clarify 
many problems. The theatre in New York 
today faces constantly increasing difficulties: 
costs continue to spiral upward, the number of 
playhouses decreases each year, exploration and 
experiment have become almost impossible. 
The comments and suggestions on these points, 
rising out of the discussion, were pertinent and 
constructive and are recorded here as an 
incentive to further action. 


Jo Mielziner: Better Planning 
_ SCENE designer, I would welcome a much 
closer understanding of the intimate prob- 
lems of, let us say, the producer and his 
business manager, and of authors, particularly 
during the formulative periods of their play- 
writing. Even in my relations with directors, I 
feel that they are too often casual and cer- 
tainly too brief to deepen into that kind of 
understanding which fellow-craftsmen need. 
The principal causes for this lack of close and 
thorough collaboration are twofold. The first 
cause is time. Abnormal booking conditions, 
economic pressure, working rules controlling 
actors, playwrights, stage designers, scene 


painters, builders and general contractors — 
all combine to force the producer to turn 
every production schedule into an emergency. 

‘In my own field, the stringent time limita- 
tions not only affect the quality of design by 
making it almost impossible to indulge in 
creative and collaborative relations with au- 
thors and directors, but utterly cripple the 
designer when acting as the producer’s tech- 
nical executive. Although it is certainly the 
designer’s duty to be a “watchdog” of the 
production budget, the whole question of a 
realistic budget becomes an expensive joke. 
There is seldom enough time allotted really to 
evaluate expenditures under this system. 

‘It has been my experience, and I feel my 
case is no exception, that only about one-third 
of the very limited time allotted me is available 
for the purely creative side of designing. The 
remaining two-thirds are consumed, and I 
mean physically consumed, in the uphill 
battle of supervising and coordinating all the 
countless elements which must be collected 
and unified into a workable whole for the first 
time on the day of the dress rehearsal. 

‘The second basic reason for collaborative 
weakness in our producing habits is the almost 
universal custom of playing a major-league 
game with a scrub team. The high quality of 
performance gained by an acting company 
which has worked together for months may 
also be achieved by a producing team that 
knows its signals and works in complete unison 
because its members are familiar to each 
other. But such teams don’t exist. I don’t mean 
the director-designer relationship alone — I 
mean the whole team, including producer, 
business manager, electrician, scene-painters, 
prop man, carpenters and stage manager. 
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The collaboration is only achieved with mutual 
understanding and long experience gained by 
team-work. No matter how skilful a master- 
journeyman scene-painter may be, if he is a 
stranger to me and my work I cannot expect 
to get from him in the interpretation of my 
designs the high quality which I can get from 
an old team-mate. 

‘If, as we all feel, the basic problem for us in 
the theatre is an economic one, certainly a 
better use of talent individually and collec- 
tively can be a real contribution. Instead of 
encouraging the fantastically expensive and 
wasteful attitude toward time and costs, I for 
one would like to make a plea for better 
planning. This plea is not directed to the pro- 
ducer alone but to authors, business managers 
and directors, and also to my own union and 
the stagehands’ union.’ 

Lee Sabinson (producer of Finian’s Rainbow, 
for which Mr. Mielziner designed the sets) 
countered this proposition by pointing out the 
practical difficulty of early collaboration in 
the ruling of United Scenic Artists that a 
designer may not work on a play until his 
contract has been signed. Sidney Kingsley, 
whose last play, The Patriots, was a Critics 
Circle prizewinner, pointed out that collabora- 
tion really should be begun before a producer 
enters the picture: ‘Let an author, in some 
intermediate stage of his play, call in the 
director and scene designer of his choice, and 
cerebrate over the problems of the production 
with them. This would anticipate the final 
collaborative effort, and give the director and 
designer the necessary time to do their jobs 
properly.’ Play, designer and director might 
then be submitted to a producer as a ‘package.’ 


Myron McCormick: More Acting 

- SEEMED to Myron McCormick, featured 
actor in State of the Union and a corporate 

member of Experimental Theatre Inc., that 

technicians are not the only people whose wel- 

fare and progress is challenged by the state of 
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the theatre today. Said Mr. McCormick: 
‘The chief problem of the actor is to stay 
alive, and still be an actor. An actor’s second 
problem is that of having a chance to expand 
his talents and, for the young actor, the chance 
to learn his business. The answer to both of 
these, of course, is the creation of employment, 

‘Repertory is a solution, but who is going to 
pay for it? In one year we have seen two 
repertory companies. The American one has 
had hard sledding financially. The English 
one was a success with the public, not simply 
because of brilliance but because it included 
two stars from pictures. Our public is not 
educated to support a company. Furthermore, 
in England the Old Vic is guaranteed against 
loss by the British government. Actors there, 
one must also remember, make their movies 
(and their living) in the suburbs of the theatri- 
cal centre. Our problem is different for geo- 
graphical reasons, if for no other. But there are 
more pictures made in the East now, and they 
may help keep some actors in New York. 

‘It seems impossible to separate the artistic 
from the economic in discussing the problems 
of the theatre. We must keep the actor in the 
theatre. He usually leaves it because he can’t 
resist that Hollywood contract. And why 
should he? He knows that if he is even mod- 
erately successful there his salary goes up here, 
and he will be first in line for casting because 
he is a Hollywood name with what we all 
should know is, with few exceptions, a mythi- 
cal and fictitious “draw.” 

“The actor who does radio on the side suc- 
cessfully is plagued with the temptation to 
sign binding contracts for broadcasting which 
would prevent stage appearances. 

‘The problem of the actor learning his busi- 
ness and getting exercise and jobs is eased 
somewhat by the Equity-Library Theatre and 
the Experimental Theatre. ANTA may be a 
powerful influence in time. 

‘Another problem is how to elevate the 
status of the understudy so that established 
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EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


Carl Kent's design for As We Forgive Our Debtors, by Tillman Breiseth, and the 
scenes overleaf from The Wanhope Building and The Great Campaign suggest the 
range of the Experimental Theatre's first season which also included O’ Daniel, 
by Glendon Swarthout and John Savacool, and Virginia Reel, by John and 
Harriett Weaver. The project brought into action every element of the profes- 
sional theatre from playwright and actor to stagehand and musician. Every 
one of the crafts made marked concessions in order to make possible this im- 
portant undertaking. The first short season has proved beyond argument 
and in spite of obvious and inevitable difficulties and shortcomings — that the 
professional theatre can band together to operate its own laboratory. Plans for 
the coming season are well under way with exciting scripts in the offing. It is 
to be hoped that from now on the Experimental Theatre will be a permanent 
factor in the American scene, a proving ground for young talent. 
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Fred Fehl 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE. John Finch’s effectively staged Wanhope 
Building (above) dealt with one man’s bid for absolute power. Arnold Sund- 
gaard’s Great Campaign was an outspoken study of politi al skulduggervy. 





actors can cover important roles when they are 
not playing without lowering their standards 
and salaries. 

‘I won’t discuss actors’ gripes about dressing 
rooms, when it is theatres we need. If some of 
our best theatres are torn down, and a goodly 
number of the rest are under lease to the 
broadcasting companies, how will they be 
replaced? The logical thing, it seems to me, 
would be for the greatest metropolitan centre 
in the world to have a block of six, eight or 
ten theatres, with offices above them. The law 
allows that now except over the stage itself.’ 


Norris Houghton: ‘Share the Wealth’ 

ORRIS HOUGHTON, a member of the Board 
N of Directors of Theatre Incorporated and 
Associate Editor of THEATRE ARTS, replied, 
partly in answer to Mr. McCormick: 

‘A suggestion frequently made in the past 
and which should be again considered involves 
a higher degree of economic cooperation, by 
which I mean “share the wealth.” As the 
theatre is now organized, costs are based on 
the possibilities of success rather than on the 
likelihood of failure. And if a play is a success, 
there is no quicker way, as everyone knows, to 
make a lot of money than via a Broadway hit, 
with subsequent road companies and motion- 
picture sale. Who shares in these profits? The 
producer, his backers, the author, the theatre 
owners and occasionally a star. The men who 
design, build and paint the scenery, the com- 
poser and the men who play the music, the 
supporting actors, the stage-hands — none of 
these profits from a hit. Therefore, if these 
workers are to get their fair share of these 
possibly prodigious gains, they must tax the 
production in advance with set fees out of all 
proportion to any other enterprise. (A three- 
set play costs as much to build nowadays as a 
five-room house. ) 

‘But only a small number of productions 
are hits. The result is that production costs 
make failure today four times as costly as it 
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was a dozen years ago. Furthermore, with the 
shortage of theatres, only a hit can survive 
long enough to pay back these vast costs. 
What I am proposing is an arrangement that 
frequently obtains with actors in England and 
might be useful here if applied to all who 
participate in a play’s production. Let there 
be smaller fixed salaries, lower contractors’ 
set fees in all production fields. Then let there 
be added to this base fee or salary a percentage 
of the gross intake. It would thus be easier to 
have a success, for the original cost of produc- 
tion would be considerably less, it could be 
paid off more quickly and the weekly running 
expenses would be lower. The only people 
who might conceivably object would be man- 
agement, whose income from a play would be 
proportionally reduced by the granting of such 
percentages to labor. But it is management 
who cries loudest about production costs today 
and the risks involved thereby. So perhaps 
even it could be persuaded in time to look 
with favor on such a scheme.’ 

Sam Wanamaker, who plays the director in 
Joan of Lorraine, took issue with Mr. Houghton. 
He deprecated any scheme that might reduce 
the weekly salary of an actor, forcefully under- 
lined the economic risks that face his confreres, 
claimed that the theatre is being operated 
today ‘like big business,’ with the individual 
workers’ rights and opportunities sacrificed 
to the managers’ interests. He argued that a 
federally subsidized theatre could reduce the 
problems of management and so allow for an 
improvement in actors’ security. 


John F. Wharton: Long-Term Basis 
R. WANAMAKER’S Claims and his solution 
were challenged by John F. Wharton, 

prominent lawyer and a member of the Play- 

wrights’ Company. Said Mr. Wharton: 

‘I think the trouble with the theatre is that 
it is not big business. It is a group of small 
businesses, most of which operate only spo- 
radically. Therefore, everybody connected 
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with the theatre feels insecure and frightened 
and tries to get the utmost possible out of the 
opportunity of the moment. The only people 
who have put long-term capital into the 
theatre are the Messrs. Shubert. That is why 
they still exercise the greatest power in the 
theatre; and until somebody else is willing to 
put in long-term capital, the Shuberts will 
remain the dominant power. For twenty-five 
years I have heard people complaining that 
the Messrs. Shubert have too much power, 
but during that period no one else has been 
willing to make the same kind of permanent 
investment in the theatre that they have made. 
Until someone proves, by making such an 
investment, that he is in the theatre on a long- 
term basis, I do not see how it will be possible 
to deal with problems such as a guaranteed 
annual wage. At the present moment there is 
hardly anyone who can guarantee that he 
will still be in the theatre five years from today. 

‘There are other problems which I feel can 
only be solved if someone has enough capitai 
invested to make it worth his while to spend 
money other than in the production of some 
particular play. Take the matter of road 
audiences. The American Theatre Society has 
been willing to spend a little money to develop 
subscription audiences in a few cities but in the 
musical field you will find that the concert 
agencies have been willing to invest enough 
money to build up regular annual audiences 
in six hundred communities in the United 
States. Much the same thing could be done for 
the theatre, but the investment would only 
come back over a period of ten to fifteen years 
and that kind of capital seems to be lacking. 

‘I hope that some day someone will come 
along who will raise the necessary capital to 
justify spending money to solve these over-all 
problems. When he does appear, he will 
probably have two qualities that seem curi- 
ously contradictory. He will have to be a 
showman who knows how to deal with artistic 
people, but he must also know how to talk to 
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financial people. William A. Brady was that 
type of person. I hope that another man of the 
same type will someday have the desire to 
raise the necessary capital to do the job that 
is necessary. When he comes along I am sure 
he will be able to raise it.’ 


Arthur Segal: Full Employment 
O ARTHUR SEGAL, president of the Studio 
Alliance, one of the leading scenic con- 
struction and scene-painting shops serving 
Broadway, the problem of the high cost of 
production on Broadway appeared in another 
light: 

‘It is my opinion that ninety percent of the 
New York theatre’s ills stems from the fact 
that we are a highly seasonal profession with 
much of our work concentrated into a com- 
paratively short period. During the six months, 
commencing about the first of September, 
practically all of the season’s productions in 
New York are prepared. From Labor Day to 
March there are not enough theatres, time, 
space or personnel to meet the demand. Dur- 
ing the remaining six months there is nothing 
to do but worry about keeping one’s head 
above water. 

“To meet the demand for scenery during the 
six-month season I must maintain a large 
plant in the heart of New York. During this 
period a personnel of sixty to one hundred 
people are employed, many of them working 
week-ends and nights to ready New York 
productions. These people are entitled to a 
living the year round, and if we are going to 
keep our better craftsmen in our profession we 
must find some way to get them this year- 
round income. Rent and overhead likewise 
must be met on a year-round basis. We should 
have as many productions running through the 
summer as we have at Christmas time. Theatre 
owners should cooperate in making our 
theatres more attractive, with air-conditioning 
comparable to that now used by the motion- 
picture palaces. Every branch of the theatre 





suffers from this six-month lay-off and there- 
fore all should get together and see what can 
be done about it. I am certain that in my own 
branch of the theatre a reduction in scenery 
costs of at least twenty-five percent is assured 
if the theatre industry can find a way to keep 
my plant and personnel going at least the 
better part of a full year. 

‘With this thought in mind I suggested a 
plan to the League of New York Theatres 
several months ago, calling for a permanent 
group to cope with this problem. It would be 
composed of representatives from all organ- 
ized theatre groups, including the unions, 
whose chairman might be a well-known non- 
theatrical personality. It could meet regularly 
once or twice a month, and indeed might start 
by working on this problem of eliminating 
seasonal unemployment. Each group’s repre- 
sentative would report back to his respective 
organization for whatever cooperation would 
be needed in carrying out the plans of this 
committee, and with their cooperation (sadly 
lacking in the theatre today) I am certain that 
we can overcome many of our present major 
difficulties.’ 

The American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, according to Robert Breen, its Executive 
Secretary, has been instrumental in encourag- 
ing the organization of just such an all-indus- 
try board as Mr. Segal recommended to cope 
with problems that affect the general theatri- 
cal welfare, and it was Mr. Breen’s hope that 
this Board might in time become the instru- 
ment for that better cooperation which Mr. 
Segal seeks. 

Agnes de Mille then remarked that the 
career span of the average female dancer is 
ten years, of a male dancer fifteen years. ‘If 
you’re talking about seasonal employment, 
there’s nothing more seasonal than that!’ 
She described the somewhat specialized diffi- 
culties of choreographers, the need for a record 
of their work, protection for creative original- 
ity and for an experimental stage. 
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Lehman Engel, composer and conductor, 
reiterated the interrelation of commercial and 
artistic factors and pointed out how they af- 
fect a musician’s creative contribution. ‘I have 
achieved a reputation as a “choral specialist,”’’ 
he remarked, ‘but in the theatre it has not al- 
ways been by choice but by necessity. In 
many plays I have composed music for voices 
because voices have cost less and been more 
effective than the sort of miniature orchestra 
which could be afforded. 

‘I would like to see the unions get together 
and become producers, working out a formula 
or code so that we might be able to do some- 
thing artistic without stringent commercial 
limitations. I would like to see some coopera- 
tive, union-sponsored way whereby young 
playwrights, like young composers, could have 
new works performed at reasonable costs.’ In 
line with this he said that he had asked the 
Musicians’ Union to appropriate a good-sized 
sum for a symphony orchestra to read new 
symphonic works. This would increase em- 
ployment, help composers hear their music, 
develop conductors and introduce new works 
which might then be programmed at regular 
concerts. 

Arthur Miller, author of All My Sons, en- 
tered the discussion by supporting Sam Wana- 
maker’s demand for federal subsidy of the 
theatre. If the theatre continues to be managed 
as it is today, Mr. Miller fears that we will find 
ourselves without playwrights. ‘I know of at 
least twenty talented writers,’ he asserted, 
‘who will no longer write for the theatre, and I 
am sure there are many more who have been 
burned sufficiently to stay away. At the bottom 
of it all is the profit business. The theatre 
should not have to make money any more than 
symphony orchestras do. I see no help unless 
the government steps in.’ 

In reply, William Farnsworth, lawyer, con- 
tended that experience had proved that a 
theatre operated under federal grant is im- 
practicable. Mr. Farnsworth said: 
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‘From 1933 to 1935 I was the administrator 
of NRA in charge of the Legitimate Theatre 
Code, and a member of the Code Authority, 
a group formed by all interests in the theatre 
supporting a government-approved document. 
I feel there was a real loss in the disappearance 
of the Code Authority as a place to meet prob- 
lems where something could be done about 
them. The trouble with most voluntary groups 
is that the members cannot act for their parent 
organizations without referral. Unless you can 
make a deal right at the table, you don’t get 
anywhere. 

‘I differ with Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. 
Miller in their recommendation for federal 
funds for the theatre. I was Deputy National 
Director and Administrative Officer of the 
Federal Theatre Project, having the responsi- 
bility for allocation, expenditure and account- 
ing for federal funds on a nationwide basis. 
It is my opinion that you can’t have “good 
theatre,” which presupposes a 
theatre free from politics and pressures, if its 
life depends upon the good-will of an Appro- 
priations Committee. A government-supported 
theatre will always have political implications 
and pressures attached to it.’ 

John Mason Brown, president of the Drama 
Critics Circle and critic of The Saturday Review 
of Literature, upheld Mr. Farnsworth’s point of 
view. Remarking that politics had a way of in- 
filtrating into casting offices when government 
entered the producing business, Mr. Brown 
contended that lack of interest in the stage and 
the impossibility of its widespread dissemina- 
tion did not justify expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money on a national scale. He championed 
instead municipally subsidized theatres, point- 
ing out that symphonies are locally endowed. 


necessarily 


Alan Hewitt: Theatre Uses 

_ HEWITT, actor and member of the 
Equity Council, offered it as his opinion 

that New York may soon find itself in the posi- 

tion of looking back upon the theatre as an 
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all-but-forgotten institution. ‘We can talk all 
we want about improving the actor’s status, 
stimulating playwrights, reducing production 
costs, fostering greater public interest in the 
theatre, but all our talk is wasted if we do not 
have adequate theatre buildings to house these 
plays. 

‘My concern with this stems particularly 
from an article by Jo Mielziner in THEATRE 
ARTs last year, where he pointed out the finan- 
cial absurdity of a situation in which valuable 
parcels of real estate are put to income-pro- 
ducing use only three hours a day. Architec- 
ture has advanced, fireproofing techniques 
have been improved, engineering is capable of 
almost any demands. There is, accordingly, no 
reason why stores and offices or hotel space 
cannot be built in front of and above the 
auditoriums of future theatres, still leaving the 
actual stage-house free of encumbrances. The 
theatres themselves can be used for other use- 
ful artistic or community purposes in the 
mornings and afternoons. 

‘Construction and property costs have risen 
enormously, so that it would probably cost 
well over a million dollars to build a theatre in 
a central location today. I cannot see that 
there is much inducement for private capital 
to invest in theatre-building, unless the prop- 
erty is capable of producing revenue from ex- 
tra-theatrical sources as well.’ 


FTER two-and-a-half hours largely devoted 
A to considerations of the economic and 
physical problems of Broadway, it was salu- 
tary to be reminded by Sidney Kingsley that 
the solution, should it be effected, is still only a 
means to an end. That end is to provide the 
American public with plays and dramatic 
experiences that are entertaining, moving, 
thought-provoking, inspiring. That kind of 
drama cannot be created, to be sure, at round- 
table conferences. But such meetings do pro- 
vide a platform for a ‘meeting of the minds’ 
from which action can follow. 
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Eugene O’Neill’s first new play 
to be produced in twelve years, an 
intricate, deliberate study of the 
nature of human illusions, was 
staged by the Theatre Guild with 
a consummate sense of theatre 
that compensated richly in char- 
acterization, detail and color for 
what it may have lacked in clar- 
ity. Eddie Dowling directed, Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones designed the 
setting and James Barton (seen 
above in his final speech of self- 
revelation) and Nicholas Joy, 
Dudley Digges and Carl Benton 
Reid (right) headed a superb 
cast. Paul Crabtree, whose work 
is treated in the article on page 53, 
is shown above as the youthful 
Don Parritt, leaning in tragic de- 
spair over a table at the left. 
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Charlie’s Whole Shoe 


ROBERT LEWIS 


YHARLIE CHAPLIN once told me a story about 
C, his grandfather, who was a shoemaker. 
Sometimes when the ‘old man’ was depressed 
Charlie would see him sit down before his 
cobbler’s bench, pic k up his knife and a piece 
of leather and start carving out a shoe. He 
would work and work all night, if necessary, 


Then he 


would hold it up, his creation, and a great 


until the whole shoe was finished. 


peace would come over him, as if to Say: 7 
made that, that whole shoe: no one can take 


that creative act away from me; I am satisfied.’ 


Charles Chaplin and Rotert Lewis in Monsieur Verdoux 
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Charlie has always felt that a great source of} 
human discontent is the fact that so many 
jobs, even those of some kinds of artists, havi 
so that 


been split up into various operations, 


no one person has the responsibility ior the 
whole. or the satisfaction of a good result 
Much of this feeling was expressed, of course, 


Vodern Times. How he 


that this problem be solved in the world, I do 


in his film, proposes 
not know. But he has solved it for himself. 
When he works on a picture, Charlie makes 


the whole shoe. I have just had the honor of 
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playing a part in his latest film, Monsieur Ver- 
doux. In addition, I have been privileged to 
watch the picture develop from the writing 
stage, through the rehearsal period and into 
the production. If I expressed my complete 
feelings for the never-ending talent of this great 
man, I would be accused of ‘going overboard,’ 
for in the entertainment world these days it 
seems the fashion to dub almost any manifesta- 
tion of emotion ‘overboard.’ But I would like 
to set down my observations of how Charlie 
works, and why, in addition to the fact that he 
has such a monumental talent, I think his pic- 
tures are great. 

First, Chaplin wrote the script of Monsteur 
Verdoux himself. For two years, he worked on 
every detail of the dialogue, correcting, adding, 
cutting. Toward the end of this period, he 
started rehearsing with some of the actors, all 
the time improving the script. Then he made 
designs for all the fifty-two sets for the picture, 
amazing the craftsmen who then had to work 
with them. Also, he was busy writing ap- 
propriate music for the film. And he was cast- 
ing, choosing costumes, preparing the sched- 
ule, running the business and learning lines. 

In the studio, Chaplin’s energy is phe- 
nomenal and his exuberance contagious. He is 
the first one on the set in the morning, dressed 
and made up. While waiting for the others to 
assemble, he goes over the props, eliminating 
this or that unessential one, until he gets the 
effect he needs. When the actors arrive, he 
directs the scene; his stand-in then takes up 
Charlie’s position as the actor-director goes 
and looks through the camera finder at the 
set-up. His suggestions on lighting, angles and 
so on are always accepted by the cameramen 
because they are invariably imaginative. 

The first day on the set, I refused Charlie’s 
offer to share his lunch with him — he eats a 
tomato at noon-time. I went across the street 
and had a lunch better suited to my more 
human appetite and returned in about twenty 
minutes. There was Charlie, tomato digested, 
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sitting at the piano composing some pastoral 
music for a little scene where he cuts roses from 
a bush. I sat down and he played as many of 
the orchestral instruments’ parts as he could 
manage on the piano and sang or indicated 
the remaining trombones, clarinets, trumpets, 
etc. Then into the afternoon’s shooting, taking 
time out to see the previous day’s rushes, 
studying them carefully, perhaps redoing a 
scene to get it just a bit better. If there are ever 
two minutes to reload the camera, Charlie 
himself cannot unwind. Instead, he entertains 
the company with some hilarious vaudeville 
number, a tap dance, a pantomime or a 
burlesque of Sherlock Holmes. 

Chaplin, as a director, is superb. He only 
talked to me about the interpretation of my 
character as M. Verdoux’s friend, Maurice, 
the village apothecary. ‘He’s the kind of bore 
who lectures when he talks,’ Charlie might 
say, never once ‘Say it like this’ or ‘Go faster or 
slower’ or any of the kind of external manip- 
ulating to which actors are often submitted. 

Not that his directing technique is always 
the same. I have seen him with an amateur 
give every move and inflection because he had 
chosen the person not for his acting ability 
but because of a certain quality that Chaplin 
needed for that moment. He knows that the 
quickest way to get his result in this case is 
through imitation. Watching him direct a five- 
year-old child, I realized why The Kid was so 
wonderful. He makes the whole thing a game 
for the child, popping out from behind the 
camera and indulging in all sorts of shenani- 
gans to keep the child’s reactions spontaneous. 

Yes, Charlie makes the whole shoe. And it 
is an artistic whole because all the parts come 
from the same source. Each decision is made 
not on the basis of a momentary effectiveness 
but on its relation to the essential idea. One 
day I saw Charlie going around picking up 
cigarette butts to keep the stage floor clean, 
and I thought, ‘Well, why not? Nothing is too 
small for him — because nothing is too big.’ 
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Sights and Sounds of Spring 


CECIL SMITH 


Dance in Review 


B’ THE TIME the third of the season’s four 
major programs came along, the Ballet 
Society began to find that it is easier to start a 
new project than to keep it going without loss 
of quality. The first two bills had been steadied 
by a ballast of substantial works by George 
Balanchine — The Four Temperaments in the 
first instance and Divertimento in the second. 
Both these ballets, and particularly the 
beautifully proportioned realization of Hinde- 
mith’s lofty music for The Four Temperaments, 
were markedly superior to any new ballets 
produced elsewhere this season. Thus from the 
start the Ballet Society was able to contribute 
to the permanent literature of ballet. 

But in midwinter Mr. Balanchine left for 
Paris, and the fortunes of the Ballet Society 
for the rest of the year were entrusted to less 
experienced choreographers. Without any 
aid from its sage and experienced artistic di- 
rector, even in the form of final advice from 
the sidelines, the society found it impossible to 
duplicate the assurance and finish of the pro- 
grams over which Mr. Balanchine had im- 
mediate command. 

From a long-range view of the aims of the 
Ballet Society, nevertheless, the third program 
took on more importance than its predeces- 
sors. The Ballet Society was not conceived as a 
showcase for the output of Mr. Balanchine. 
Rather, it was formed primarily to provide 
opportunity for less experienced choreogra- 
phers to extend their creative scope in cooper- 
ation with composers and designers of their 
own generation. Consequently the usefulness 
of the enterprise was tested more fully in a bill 
put together entirely by younger artists. 
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The evening consisted of three ballets chor- 
eographed by Balanchine pupils and satellites. 
All three, as might have been expected, re- 
vealed certain imperfections. John Taras’ 
The Minotaur was pale and inconclusive; Todd 
Bolender’s Zodiac was fustian and chaotic; and 
William Dollar’s Highland Fling, charming at 
first, was interminable. But at least each of the 
pieces started with some good ideas, a rare 
phenomenon in ballet novelties these days, and 
each one profited from supplementary vigor 
in its music or decor or performance. 

Perhaps The Minotaur will seem stronger 
when it is repeated on the final Ballet Society 
program, of which I shall speak next month. 
At first sight its visual aspects failed to measure 
up to Elliott Carter’s well-composed music, 
which has some of the rhythmic elan of Stra- 
vinsky and some of the constructional solidar- 
ity of Hindemith without really sounding like 
either. For Theseus’ journey into the maze 
Joan Junyer designed a bleak crenelated bat- 
tlement which may, for all I know, look exactly 
like the facade of a labyrinth; but it was stiff 
and harsh, and did not seem to welcome and 
absorb the dancers as it should have. The 
shortcoming may be principally Mr. Taras’, 
however. As in Camille last fall, he could not 
present the story with a continuous mounting 
line or think of enough diversity of accent and 
pattern to command the sustained interest of 
an audience. 


Nothing was wrong with Esteban Frances’ 
splashy setting for Zodiac. The fiery backdrop 
was dominated by a big astrological sun which 
sent long rays across most of the stage. In 
front of it the action was nothing if not ani- 
mated. Dancers milled about and grouped 





themselves furiously, endeavoring to show how 
the world went off balance when violence was 
done to Libra (the Scales) and how it came 
back to rights when matters were ‘juggled into 
clarity.” In Comedia Balletica, which retains its 
currency (misspelled title and all) in the reper- 
tory of the Monte Carlo Ballet, Mr. Bolender 
proves that he knows what clarity is. But in 
Zodiac, where the contrast between clarity and 
unclarity is the main issue, it was impossible 
to tell which was which. Rudi Revel’s music 
offered no help, for it was little more than a 
collection of many of the plushier bromides of 
cheaply sophisticated modernism. 

For Highland Fling David Ffolkes provided 
plaid costumes which suggested that he had 
saved his most imaginative designs for Briga- 
doon. Stanley Bate’s post-Vaughan Williams 
score made workmanlike use of Scotch folk 
materials and rose to eloquence in its treatment 
of the exquisite lyric melody, “Turn Ye to Me.’ 
Mr. Dollar’s scenario depicted a Highland 
wedding. The service evaporated midway into 
a dream sequence in which the hero consorted 
with a Sylphide, surrounded by her usual tar- 
latan entourage, until cold reality intervened 
to bring him back to the marriage ceremony. 
Inasmuch as the bride and the Sylphide were 
equally attractive, it was hard to discern what 
point was made by this revelation of the hero’s 
ambivalence. After the finish of the vaporous 
plot the dancers plunged into a series of 
Scotch divertissements which went on well into 
the night. 

Half finished though all three ballets were, 
they still gave the audience much to enjoy 
and much to think about. Above all else, the 
Ballet Society shamed the commercial ballet 
companies by its willingness to risk partial 
failure for the sake of artistic adventure. Even 
the relative failures of the Ballet Society mean 
more to the development of ballet art than 
most of the successful but superficial entertain- 
ments of the big companies. By providing fa- 
cilities for free experiment the society is help- 
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ing to train a new generation of choreogra- 
phers, designers and composers. 

Momentarily deserting his alma mater, 
Ballet Theatre, Jerome Robbins accepted a 
commission from Sol Hurok to compose a new 
piece for the spring season of the Original 
Ballet Russe in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Never one to be content with settling down 
into a formula, Mr. Robbins threw off the 
clinical preoccupation which led him into an 
investigation of sexual frustration in Ballet 
Theatre’s Facsimile last fall. The virtuoso tal- 
ents of Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin and 
André Eglevsky appealed to him as a promis- 
ing source of gentle humor. For these three 
leading dancers he devised a soloistic ensemble, 
inanely classic in style, which he called Pas 
de Trois, as if to indicate a parodistic relation- 
ship to the exhumed Pas de Quatre, in which 
soloists vie with one another in a similarly dis- 
jointed fashion. 

To her disappointment and ours, Miss 
Markova was prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing in Pas de Trois, or in anything else, 
during the brief New York season. Rosella 
Hightower took over her role, substituting a 
hearty grass-roots sense of fun for the mood of 
airy persiflage one anticipated from Miss 
Markova. The first of the two short sections 
had the two men competing clumsily for the 
attention of the none-too-interested Miss 
Hightower, with all three dancers employ- 
ing vaguely inept steps and postures, failing to 
complete their turns and bollixing up the clas- 
sic style generally. The second section, less 
happy in discovering precisely the right tone, 
was a gracious waltz which appeared to be 
neither funny nor not funny. 


The Original Ballet Russe further refur- 
bished its repertory by presenting Bronislawa 
Nijinska’s ‘choreographic pictures’ to the 
music of Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibt- 
tion. The ballet was a novelty to all except the 
few who had caught a glimpse of it during the 
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brief, unhappy career of the Marquis de 
Cuevas’ Ballet International in 1944. Though 
they are a far cry indeed from the romantic 
style of the Hartmann drawings which inspired 
the Moussorgsky original, Miss Nijinska’s epi- 
sodes possess considerable distinction. The in- 
fluence of Soviet proletarian ballet is evident 
both in the everyday work clothes the perform- 
ers wear and in the use of impersonal groups of 
dancers with little emphasis upon solo display. 
Each episode passes through neat, cleanly de- 
signed floor patterns of increasing complexity 
to a final tableau illustrating the subject or 
mood of the particular picture in question. 

For the spring season of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo in the City Center, Antonia 
Cobos, whose Mute Wife is an enchanting 
trifle in the Original Ballet Russe repertory, 
did not repeat her success with Madrofos, a 
seventeen-minute show-piece in Spanish classi- 
cal idiom. After an opening precision dance by 
the girls of the corps de ballet, less well-exe- 
cuted than it would have been at Radio City 
Music Hall, and some effective bits of techni- 
cal display by Leon Danielian, Miss Cobos and 
Frederic Franklin engaged in an extended pas 
de deux; then a standard finale brought Mr. 
Danielian and the girls back. The whole ballet 
was more of a vaudeville diversion than a well- 
formed work of art. The steps and figures were 
repetitive, loosely strung together and with- 
out any particular imprint of taste. Mr. Frank- 
lin, who was given a monopoly of the heel- 
beats in a ballet otherwise danced on the 
points, thwarted any authentic Spanish im- 
pression by his soft gestures and typically 
balletic carriage. 

The true art of Spanish dancing flashed 
brightly in a pair of recitals, one by Rosario 
and Antonio and the other by Federico Rey in 
temporary partnership with the charming but 
technically limited La Meri. Rosario and An- 
tonio, aided by three secondary dancers and a 
guitarist, made a tingling experience of their 
cuadro flamenco, a furious gypsy jam session in 
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which the virtuosity of Antonio’s heel-beats 
surpassed Escudero’s in speed if not in sub- 
tlety. They also offered a variety of classical 
dances, but in this field their style is outdis- 
tanced by Mr. Rey’s aristocratic bearing, acute 
discrimination among various period qualities 
and localisms and broad background of intel- 
lectual and artistic cultivation. Notable among 
Mr. Rey’s solo dances are a brilliant eight- 
eenth-century bolero and a fascinating set of 
more recent Basque dances in which naive, 
quaintly simple-minded notions of ballet are 
mixed with familiar Spanish steps. 


Opera in Review 
ITH THE production of Richard Strauss’ 
Salome, the last of four diverse and chal- 
lenging works added to the repertory during 
the past year, the New York City Opera Com- 
pany added greatly to its swiftly growing repu- 
tation. By daring to choose a work which never 
receives an entirely satisfactory representation 
even under the most experienced auspices 
Laszlo Halasz demonstrated the completeness 
of his confidence in the intrepid young oper- 
atic organization he has built up in the last 
three years. When he heard the tumultuous 
applause and cheering after the final curtain 
and saw the scores of animated patrons stand- 
ing on the sidewalk outside the City Center to 
discuss the performance instead of ducking for 
a cab or subway train, he must have felt as- 
sured that his confidence was not misplaced. 
In the public mind a performance of 
Salome is no ordinary event. From the day of 
its advent upon the American scene the opera 
has remained a cause célébre, and the an- 
nouncement of a revival of it still makes the air 
tingle with anticipation. It is true that nobody 
cries out against Oscar Wilde’s perverse story 
in this psychoanalytic age, as the late H. E. 
Krehbiel did, in solemn periods of moral indig- 
nation, when Olive Fremstad first affronted 
the public eye with her necrophile antics on 
the stage of the Metropolitan thirty years ago. 
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{ p in Central Park, returning to the City Center for a late spring engagement. 


And the dance of the seven veils, by tacit uni- 
versal agreement, remains within the bounds 
of reticence nowadays, so that contemporary 
critics are robbed of any chance to compete 
with the vividness of Krehbiel’s observation in 
1o10 that Mary Garden could not easily go 
further in undraping herself unless she under- 
took to ‘all but doff her cuticle. 

But even though Salome has lost most of its 
sensationalism by now, its artistic potentiali- 
ties continue to bye provocative. The title role 
still offers a bold ( hallenge to any soprano who 
grapples with its unrelenting vocal and histri- 
onic demands; the complex score provides a 
measure of the skill with which a conductor 
can manipulate musical pace, instrumental 


ind vocal balance and sonorityv., and dramati 


accentuation: and the resourcefulness of a 
stage director is tested severely by the paradox 
of a libretto which is very wordy but must 
move forward with feverish intensity. 

In the performance conducted by Mr. 
Halasz, staged by Leopold Sachse and de- 
signed by H. A. Condell the New York City 
Opera Company reached its highest level thus 
far. The music and action progressed with a 
momentum, power and visual illusion which 
remained undiminished until the end. There 
was little reason to regret the fact that Salome 
had moved from the Metropolitan to the City 
Center, and ample cause to rejoice that the 
best seats cost $2.40 and not $7.50. 

One feature of the music was unfamiliar. 


For the first time in New York perhaps in 
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the United States — a simplified instrumenta- 


tion requiring only sixty-five players was used. 
Strauss himself arranged this reduced score in 


1925 to permit the delightful lyric soprano 


voice of Maria Rajdl to be heard above the 


orchestra. Yet although the original instru- 
mentation calls for 105 players, the difference 
is more theoretical than real. In Ariadne auf 
Naxos Strauss managed to provide some 


crashing fortissimos with an orchestra of only 


thirtv-odd players; the revised Salome score 


sounded essentially as loud as the bigger one, 


though it Was consistently, easier to hear the 


words. Moreover, no American opera orches- 


tra evel employs 


105 plavers, or anywhere 


near that number. And anyway 


the addition 
ol players to an ensemble operates in terms Ol 
a law of diminishing acoustical returns, so that 
the difference in sound between. sixty-five 
instruments and 105 is more a matter of sump- 
tuousness of texture than of volume. 

Lhe title role was awarded to Brenda Lewis, 


a young soprano who had appeared as the 





Noguchi’'s sketch for Night Journey, 
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heroine of Johann Strauss’ Gyps) Baron a vear 
ago. She proved to be one of the season's strik- 
ing discoveries. Her volatile temperament and 


secure self-command enabled 


her to accom- 
plish the impossible, and to make a real suc- 
cess in a role which is literally bevond her vocal 
powers. But if the high, declamatory phrases 
overtaxed her, | am sure they 


for Miss Rajdl, whose voice 
ol 


were no easier 
if my memories 


sixteen vears ago are still reliable was 


neither larger nor purer in carrying qualities 
than Miss Lewis 
Miss Rajdl 


atm sure he would also approve ol the sustained 


\t any rate, if Strauss con- 


sidered an acceptable Salome. | 


intensity with which Miss Lewis made the 
music always communicative and often gen- 
uinely thrilling, even when the orchestra 


seemed about to engulf her. In her acting she 


maintained a firm consistency of character- 


ization: if she was never quite regal. at least 


she was both commanding and _ believable. 


Against recollections of the curious gyrations 


Maria 


of such Salomes as Goeta Ljungberg, 


st dance to music by VV im Schuman, 








Design by Paul du Pont for The Mother of Us All, the Gertrude Stetn-Virgil Thomson opera produced at 


( umbia University as part of the third ann Fy 
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Jeritza and even the otherwise superb Rose 
Pauly, Miss Lewis’ version of the dance looked 
much better than usual, and some of it re- 
vealed an unmistakable touch of choreo- 
graphic imagination. 

The ensemble gained firmness from Fred- 
erick Jagel’s Herod, an admirable portrayal 
already familiar from his Metropolitan ap- 
pearances in the part. Ralph Herbert deliv- 
ered the prophetic lines of Jochanaan (John 
the Baptist) with noble, affecting dignity. 
William Horne made the pathetic Narraboth, 
whose enraptured love for Salome brings 
about his death, a real human being rather 
than a mere secondary tenor. Mr. Sachse’s 
staging lacked richness of detail and nuance of 
movement, but it was straightforward and 
honest and put no impediment in the way of 
the mounting horror of the story. 

Umberto Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, missing 
from New York since the Metropolitan last 
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gave it in 1932 (though it was revived by the 
Chicago Opera in 1938 for Rose Bampton and 
Beniamino Gigli), constituted the other fresh 
item in the City Opera’s spring season. Deriv- 
ing its swaggering, extroverted melodrama 
from the stentorian pomposity of Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda, Andrea Chenier sends its French 
revolutionary hero and heroine off to the 
guillotine delivering themselves of broad, 
bombastic melodies whose sole intent is to 
raise gooseflesh throughout the audience. 

Che first City Opera performance did not 
quite come off, for it was too pale vocaily to 
create much excitement. In the repetition the 
following week Vivian Della Chiesa found her 
stride and sang the role of Maddalena, the 
aristocrat who accompanies her poet lover to 
his death, with sweep and passion and a tone 
quality that was nearly always moving and 
lovely. Miss Della Chiesa’s voice has some of 


the imnate pathos and vibrant emotionalism 
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Ruth Mata and Eugene Hari, formerly of the Jooss Ballet 


ar / now ¢ f the RB 7dway slave in 1 nioght ¢ 


which made Claudia 


Muzio incomparable 
in the part. Except for Zinka Milanov the 
Metropolitan has no soprano on its roster 
with a voice which makes as immediate an ap- 
peal to the heart as Miss Della Chiesa’s. 
Because of the illness of Irwin Dillon, one of 


Mr. Halasz’s 


proteges, the role of Chenier 


most gifted and 


promising 
with its asso- 
Gigli and Caruso and 
Volpi and Martinelli 


as faulty 


ciations of Lauri- 
fell to Vasso Arevris, 
a tenor and as lifeless an actor as any 
opera house in America can boast. His sad 
inability to measure up to the requirements of 
his part was counterbalanced in spirited fash- 
ion by the robust singing of Enzo Mascherini, 
a baritone with a fine voice who loves to sing 
as loud as he can which is just what a bari- 
tone in Andrea Chenier ought to do. ‘Theodore 
Komisarjevsky’s stage direction, while vivid 


and pictorial, was not up to his admirable 
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Eugen Onegin. Vhe direction erred on the side 


of overactivity; often it seemed as though the 
incidental characters, most of whom appeared 
to be ladies of the evening, would never stop 
crossing and recrossing the stage. 

Already Mr. Halasz is making plans for the 
autumn. With the two new spring productions 
fall’s Ariadne 


Onegin all established in popular favor, the 


and last auf Naxos and Eugen 


company possesses an attractive 


array ol 
spec ialties to alter nate with its standard reper- 


torv. The fall 


schedule may also include 


Mozart's Don Giovanni and Massenet’s touching 

and greatly underrated Werther. . 
‘The closing weeks of the Metropolitan were 

largely uneventful, unless the annual Lenten 

Parsifal may be considered an event. Four days 

before the end of the subscription season, how- 

[hits h, 


ever, Daniza an impressive Jugoslay 


soprano who narrowly escaped death in a con- 


Fred Fehl 


Pas de Trois, Jerome Robbins’ latest creation, and his initial one 
for the Original Ballet Russe, as danced by Rosella Hightower, 
inton Dolin and André Eelevsky in costumes by Fohn Pratt. 





centration camp during the war, made her 
debut as Desdemona. In the post-season week 
she appeared again, as Leonora in Jl Trova- 
tore. On both occasions her well-schooled 
vocalism and distinction of interpretative 
style indicated that she is likely to become a 
serious rival of Zinka Milanov. Her voice is 
bigger and more firmly focussed than Mme. 
Milanov’s and more reliable in moments of 
dramatic impact, but it is not so ravishing in 
quality. Obviously she is an artist of first rank 
and may be expected to figure importantly 
in next season’s Casts. 


Musical Comedy in Review 


— may be higher peaks ahead for Agnes 
de Mille to scale but Brigadoon (which re- 
ceived a special citation from the Critics Cir- 
cle) is her highest one so far. In earlier musical 
comedies Miss de Mille demonstrated more 
strikingly than anyone had before that the 
choreography of a Broadway show can be a 
natural extension and amplification of the 
action. With very few exceptions her dances 
originate spontaneously in the plot, and at 
their best they genuinely further the action, 
thus becoming functional as well as decora- 
tive. 

The dances in Brigadoon retain these practi- 
cal virtues but they also seem to be exploring 
a new artistic dimension. Having educated 
her audience through the more popular ma- 
terials of Oklahoma! and Carousel, Miss de Mille 
now dares to move on to a more exacting level 
of taste. The impressive funeral ceremonial, 
accompanied only by the snarling wail of 
bagpipes, would not seem out of place in the 
most serious ballet nor, despite its frankly 
theatrical appeal, would the traditional sword 
dance in which James Mitchell performs so 
superbly during the marriage ceremony. 

The whole niveau of Brigadoon is remarkable. 
Making free use of authentic Scotch folk 
dances, Miss de Mille has developed a specific 
style and vocabulary suited to the locale, 
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story and mood of Brigadoon, and she has im- 
proved upon the original materials (which 
were meant for popular participation rather 
than presentation before an audience) by in- 
corporating them into interestingly irregular 
but satisfyingly balanced patterns. 

Unfortunately the music of Brigadoon 
amounts to much less than the dancing. 
Frederick Loewe is much too quick to abandon 
the vein of Scotch folk music, which brings 
him his most attractive results when he does 
tap it, in favor of routine and desultory Broad- 
way love songs. Yet neither the immaturity of 
the music nor the disappointing convention- 
ality of the final plot resolution destroys the im- 
aginative power of Brigadoon as a whole. Our 
musical-comedy stage has never knocked more 
courageously at the door of true lyric theatre. 

Brigadoon makes it difficult to be patient 
with the two other recent musicals. The Choco- 
late Soldier contains a good waltz and two 
other rather terrible Balanchine dances, all of 
which are fluently presented with Mary Ellen 
Moylan and Francisco Moncion as leading 
dancers. It may be gruff to say so when Oscar 
Straus is in our midst but the music can only 
be described as dull. 

George Abbott has performed no great serv- 
ice by disinterring the corpse of Joe College 
in Barefoot Boy With Cheek. Sidney Lippman’s 
music is not bad unless you recall ‘Love Never 
Went to College’ or ‘Buckle Down, Winsocki’ 
from two pre-war Abbott college musicals, 
Too Many Girls and Best Foot Forward; those 
were the days when one could believe in a col- 
lege musical. And although Richard Bar- 
stow’s dances belong in a floor show, they are 
not bad unless you remember how Robert 
Alton achieved such dizzy verve in Too Many 
Girls without sacrificing cleanness of dance 
design. The conclusion is unmistakable: If 
you have no memory, no knowledge of what 
colleges are really like in 1947 and very little 
taste, you will be enchanted by Barefoot Boy 
With Cheek. 
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The English Spotlight 





In and Out of Season 


SEWELL STOKES 


NCE UPON a time — in the dim ages known 
O as the dawn of this century — the theatri- 
cal season in London meant something; it 
meant for one thing that from the end of June 
until the beginning of September the city’s 
playhouses, or at least the first among them, 
stood dark and tenantless in the sunshine, 
awaiting the return from their vacations of 
such distinguished actor-managers as Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, George Alexander and Cyril 
Maude, who in the interval had been further- 
ing their plans for openings at His Majesty’s, 
the St. James’ and the Haymarket. Something 
known as the ‘autumn drama’ could be 
counted on at Drury Lane as confidently as 
the fact that its run would be interrupted by a 
Christmas pantomime, after which the ‘au- 
tumn drama’ would resume. Theatrical activ- 
ity went very much according to plan in those 
carefree days when our entertainment was in 
the hands of a few gentlemen who appear to 
have combined to a remarkable degree a 
talent for acting with a talent for script-read- 
ing, stage direction and good sound business 
methods. 

In those days a critic could sum up the 
events of a season with some exactness, a task 
made almost impossible now that plays ar- 
rive, without warning, at any hour of the day 
or night, to run continuously for a few years — 
or a few weeks. The best he can do now is to 
take a look at what has survived, try to re- 
member what speedily failed and then decide 
the causes in each case. During the war years 
he was spared the effort of memory, for hardly 
anything put on then did fail, but once again 
the situation is normal, which means merely 
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that suceess or failure on the boards is as un- 
predictable as ever it was. 

Among what may be called ‘serious’ con- 
tributions to the West End theatre, only three 
of those presented within the last year or so 
have become established hits and still show no 
sign of failing to attract. Success in each case 
is deserved, though in one instance — Joan 
Temple’s No Room at the Inn — difficult to 
account for, unless one is prepared to believe 
that where the large public is concerned the 
star, rather than the play, is the thing. Or 
perhaps one ought here to say the star-per- 
formance, since Freda Jackson was not a 
widely known actress until she played this 
part of a cruel foster-mother who is eventually 
murdered by the unfortunate children put in 
her charge. The play was originally produced 
in the suburbs at a time when promotion to 
the West End was made practically impossible 
because of the phenomenal business being 
done there. Then, its sponsors took a chance 
on the Winter Garden — of all theatres the 
most unsuitable for a play with a small cast — 
and the result was that approximately 1860 
people were soon crowding to see the play 
each night. 

Undoubtedly the author has done her job 
well, besides calling attention to the urgent 
need for stricter supervision in private homes 
run for boarded-out children; yet neither 
the subject nor the treatment promises great 
popularity with an audience seeking enter- 
tainment. The horrifying, and at the same 
time utterly believable, characterization of 
Miss Jackson as a drunken, sadistic, sensual 
woman who ought never to be allowed within 





sight of a child, let alone have the care of one, 
would seem to be chiefly responsible for the 
play’s exceptional vogue. 

Warren Chetham Strode’s The Guinea-Pig 
owes its success, apart from being ably written, 
to the public’s interest in the recent experi- 
ment of sending a certain number of specially 
selected boys from working-class families to 
public schools, previously run exclusively for 
the sons of gentlemen. The problem is as 
lightly and simply treated as it might be in an 
article published in a popular newspaper; it 
has that quality — an essential ingredient of 
all plays of this kind if they are to succeed — 
of making the not too deep-thinking playgoer 
feel flattered by his own enjoyment of a serious 
subject and delighted at having the questions 
it deals with neatly and reassuringly answered 
for him. 

The third long-liver, Terence Rattigan’s 
The Winslow Boy, was expected to be a smash- 
hit right from those early days when priv- 
ileged friends of the author who had read the 
typescript were telling one another how im- 
possible it had been to put the play down until 
the last line of dialogue had been reached. 
Any dramatist who chooses to take an actual 
court trial for his subject has much in his favor 
to start with, and the one who is astute enough 
to disregard murder trials by way of a change 
and substitute a law-suit that in 1908 divided 
opinion in this country has every right to 
expect the result he hopes for. Nor is this 
merely a clever restatement in theatrical terms 
of a father’s long fight for the honor of his 
thirteen-year-old son, a naval cadet who was 
wrongly accused of stealing a five-shilling 
postal order and expelled from the naval col- 
lege; the play also has an underlying plea for 
the liberty of the individual which through- 
out lifts it above its suspenseful plot. 

Apart from these three outstanding suc- 
cesses, and to be considered entirely on its 
own, is the Old Vic season, incomplete at the 
time of writing, when its last production, 
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Richard II, is still in the rehearsal stage. Great 
things are expected of Alec Guinness in the 
title role; in fact, this young actor, who has 
earned great praise from the critics for his 
work in Lear, An Inspector Calls and The Al- 
chemist, is likely, should he remain with the 
company, to become the Vic’s new star. If he 
decides to turn a deaf ear to the princely of- 
fers made him since his appearance in the film 
version of Great Expectations — and the chances 
seem to be that he will — there is every reason 
to suppose that during the next season he will 
attain that place in the public’s affection held 
by Laurence Olivier, who is now filming 
Hamlet and is later to tour Australia. 

Olivier’s Lear (not greatly admired by this 
critic) was the outstanding success of the Vic’s 
recent season, followed, in order of popularity, 
by The Alchemist, Cyrano and An Inspector Calls. 
The last play, J. B. Priestley’s contribution, 
despite the excellence of Ralph Richardson’s 
performance in it, was felt by many to be un- 
worthy of a place in the program, though it 
would probably have done well enough on its 
own elsewhere. Looking back on Richardson’s 
performance in Cyrano one is still moved by the 
memory of his beautifully played death scene, 





Ray Witlan 
but one wonders if Olivier’s romantic flair 
might not have brought the stagy character 
more thrillingly to life earlier in the play; and 
against that comes the reflection that Lear’s 
flowing beard and robes would not have 
seemed out of place, perhaps, if worn by 
Richardson. About the success of The Al- 
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chemist there can be no two opinions; here is a 
swift-moving farce played for the last laugh 
by a company whose enjoyment appears to 
equal that of the audience. It is a decided 
favorite which is fairly certain to be welcomed 
whenever it is revived. 

James Parish’s Message for Margaret enjoyed 
an unexpectedly long run for a play that told 
a story of no particular significance. But the 
story happened to concern two women arguing 
over a man, so feminine interest in it was prob- 
ably inevitable even though the prize met his 
death almost at the rise of the curtain and thus 
robbed the audience of an opportunity to 
guess the winner. It was a play with a plot, 
which is exceptional these days, and it will be 
interesting to watch its fate on Broadway; in- 
teresting because theatre-minded people return- 
ing from trips to New York seem to believe 
that the average ‘straight’ play there is not up 
to London’s standard (although America’s 
musicals put ours entirely in the shade). 

When one considers the enthusiasm with 
which the impending productions of Okla- 
homa!, Annie Get Your Gun and Life With 
Father are awaited here, as well as the current 
success of Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday and 
the tremendous rewards earned in their time 
by The Man Who Came to Dinner and Arsenic 
and Old Lace, it seems obvious that our drama- 
tists, as well as our musicians, have something 
to learn in the way of vital presentation from 
their contemporaries across the water. Even 
serious playgoers are subconsciously influenced 
by the number of Hollywood films they see, 
and though none of them expects to see on the 
stage anything resembling what he has seen 
on the screen, he is nevertheless aware of a 
lack in a play if its pace is leisurely, its dia- 
logue over-wordy and its general level un- 
exciting. 

In the old days we caricatured Americans 
as men and women who spoke rather too 
loudly whatever came into their minds. Our 
native reserve was shocked by their display of 
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frankness. But this attitude has now changed 
so that we are finding any stage character 
who ‘pulls his punches’ conversationally a 
bore to listen to. This simple fact seems not to 
have struck the majority of our dramatists, 
who, continuing to write in the style of an 
earlier day, continue also to wonder why 
managers with theatres that must be filled 
import Broadway hits. 

But enough of home depreciation! We can 
do some things supremely well, costume drama 
and comedy among them; and when it comes 
to presenting Shakespeare, and the lesser clas- 
sics, we are hard to beat. The bloody glories of 
Webster’s The White Devil, to be seen now at 
the Duchess with Margaret Rawlings and 
Robert Helpmann in the cast, make even a 
modern gangster film pale by comparison, and, 
as has been pointed out by one of the critics, 
the ingenuity with which the Duke of Brachi- 
ans brings about his wife’s death — he puts 
poison on the lips of his own portrait which 
she is in the habit of kissing at night — is 
enough to make a Hitchcock jealous. 

We also deserve recognition for producing 
on a shoe-string nothing less ambitious than 
the whole of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, which 
has been drawing crowded houses at the Arts 
Theatre. Nor must we forget to pat ourselves 
on the back, Jack Hawkins’ back rather, for 
his fine rendering of Othello, which under the 
patronage of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
has lately been seen in many European cities 
and has now arrived at the Piccadilly, where 
on alternate evenings Fay Compton, a mem- 
ber of the same company, appears in Candida. 
And if we haven’t Gielgud to crown our clas- 
sical triumphs, the American reader knows 
why. 

For the record, two failures of recent date 
must be reported: Noel Coward’s Pacific 1860 
and the revival of Robertson’s famous old 
play, Caste. In the first instance the mistake 
was the author’s for having written it, in the 
second the public’s for not supporting it. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


‘Among this good company | . . felt myself . in a false position. Not 
because I was squeezed in at an acute angle of the tablecloth. with the table in 
mv chest . nor because I was not allowed to speak (I didn’t want to 
spt ak). noi because | was regaled with the scaly tips ol the drumsti ks ol the 
fowls and with those obscure corners of pork of which the pig, when living, 
had had the least reason to be vain. No; I should not have minded that if they 
would only hve left me alone. But they wouldn't leave me alone. They seemed 
to think the opportunity lost if they failed to point the conversation at me, 
every now and then, and stick the point into me.’ Pip speaking, as Charles 


Dickens described the scene, above, from the film 
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A CAGE 
OF NIGHTINGALES 


With himself in mind fo 
the leading role, the vet- 
eran French cabaret 
comedian, Noel-Noel, 
contrived this film of the 
well-meaning school- 
teacher in a home for de- 
linquent boys. It is not 
surprising that the mar- 
riage between actor and 
role is happily consum- 
mated and sets the tone 
for an agreeably Galli 
adventure in sentiment. 
Sharing the honors are 
the Little Singers of the 
Wooden Cross, a_ boys’ 
choir, who sing like angels 
but act like delinquents 
for the sake of the film. 
To the left are three scenes 
from the film: M. Noel 
can be seen in the top 
picture, at right, trying 
to argue his way out of a 
tight situation (with René 
Blancard and René Gen- 
in): at the bottom are the 
Little Singers raising a 
large hullabaloo with 
Michel Francois at the 
head of the class; and in 
the centre M. Noel again 
(in raincoat) looking on 
as Georges Biscot demon- 


strates the latest in planes. 








The Films in Review 


Expectations: Great and Small 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HAT WENT wrong with Monsieur Verdoux? 

There was courage and imagination in 
Charles Chaplin’s notion for his latest film. 
There was the stuff of comedy in his most en- 
gaging vein. There was the promise of things 
deeply felt by an artist profoundly sensitive to 
the ills of the world and supremely equipped 
with the ways and means of expressing his dis- 
content. Charles Chaplin had put his whole 
heart and much of his capital into Monsieur 
Verdoux. He had worked on the script for the 
last three years, planning it out on paper to the 
last detail, leaving nothing to accident. 

Yet the accident happened. Monsieur Ver- 
doux, for all its incidental delights, failed to 
come off. What went wrong? 

Chaplin’s hero is an unemployed bank clerk 
who takes to murdering dour and elderly 
women for the money he needs to support his 
invalid wife and child. For all the extra-legal- 
ity of his profession he is a paragon of the bour- 
geois virtues, neither smoking nor drinking, 
never savoring his excursions into other wom- 
en’s bedrooms. Since he lives in a world where 
large crimes flourish behind the mask of small 
virtues, it is several years before he is finally 
spotted. Captured and brought to trial, he calls 
the inconsistencies of a wartime morality to his 
own defense. ‘As for being a mass killer, does 
not the world encourage it? As a mass killer I 
am an amateur by comparison. . . . One 
murder makes a villain, millions a hero. Num- 
bers sanctify.” The court is not impressed; M. 
Verdoux marches out to hang. 

The comic states his case in a film which 
proves largely a series of slapstick variations on 
the theme of murder. This bluebeard’s assorted 


victims, like those of the real-life Landru who 
inspired the story, are spread out all over 
France and his frantic travels from one to the 
other, with occasional interludes in the bosom 
of his family, provide the recurrent pattern in 
which the lethal events transpire. Most hectic 
and most frankly comical of these is his en- 
counter with one hardy character (Martha 
Raye) who refuses to be murdered. There is 
little repose as these two pursue each other all 
over the screen, opposing their respective styles 
in hilarious contest. 

The fact that the little ex-bank clerk goes 
about the task of committing his crimes and 
computing his rewards with ali the accumu- 
lated mannerisms of his erstwhile profession is 
the substance of considerable laughter. This 
is the sort of comment in gesture at which 
Chaplin excels, dealing his blows at the risi- 
bles with the delicate grace and precision of 
the artisan. Thus he offers his audience the 
dual delight of savoring at one time the effect 
and the spectacle of its achievement. 

Yet for all its absurdities and charm and the 
brilliance of its central notion, Monsieur Ver- 
doux is a disappointment. ‘The reason does not 
appear to be, as some will suggest, because it 
suffers from too much thesis but rather because 
such thesis as it has is insufficiently developed. 
Mr. Chaplin’s arguments are incisively stated 
in the final scenes when Verdoux speaks out 
for his creator. They are never as clearly con- 
tained in Verdoux’s own character. It is never 
determined, for instance, whether the mur- 
derer is simply a comical rascal, a wistful little 
fellow caught up in the mixed-up morals of his 
day or a disgruntled soul in revolt against a 
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society that rejected him. The confusion is cru- 
cial. If we are to laugh at anything so habit- 
ually repugnant as murder, we need instruc- 
tion in the quality of our laughter: is it to be 
giddy and abandoned, tearful or tinged with 
irony? 

Such a dilemma seldom presented itself in 
Chapiin’s great films of the past, although in 
their way they bore as sturdy a freight of pro- 
test as this. Then, Chaplin’s concept of the little 
tramp was so secure that his protests against 
inequity grew inevitably out of the character. 
We sensed an integrity about the clown in the 
baggy pants so that while we laughed at his 
antics we trusted his sentiments and mixed 
tears in with our laughter. M. Verdoux gives 
us no such assurance. On the contrary, he 
leaves us baffled and dissatisfied. 


The springtime honors go without hesitation 
to Great Expectations for its waltzing lilt, its ro- 
mantic flourish and its spirited recreation of 
the characters and locale of the Dickens novel. 
David Lean who, till now, was associated as 
director with the film works of Noel Coward, 
has thrown his accustomed delicacy and re- 
straint to the winds and plunged wholeheart- 
edly into the bumptious melodramatics of the 
Victorian novelist. 

Charles Dickens, like Alexander Woollcott, 
favored a story that ‘rhymed.’ Coincidence de- 
lighted him. He was pleased with a story 
pattern that wound in and out upon itself 
and whenever he could he contrived his 
plots in this fashion. Great Expectations is no 
exception. 

In their adaptation, Mr. Lean and his asso- 
ciates, Ronald Neame and Anthony Havelock- 
Allan (who share script as well as production 
credits), have accentuated this trend in the 
highly necessary process of contracting the 
broad panorama of the original to the two- 
hour span of the film. With the greatest of skill 
they have picked their way across the novelist’s 
canvas, retaining the indispensable plot char- 
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acters, retiring certain others to the position of 
atmospheric extras and eliminating those that 
gave no impetus to the story. Thus, although 
Mr. Wopsle (the church clerk who ‘punished his 
Amens tremendously’) is only a name on the 
east of characters, and the hero’s first teacher, 
Biddy, is retired to insignificance, Joe Gargery 
the blacksmith is here (played by Bernard 
Miles) in all his good-natured illiteracy, along 
with his hellion wife, Mrs. Joe (Freda Jackson); 
here in the flesh is Magwich the sentimental 
convict (Finlay Currie) and Miss Havisham 
(Martita Hunt), the eccentric old maid who 
wanted to punish all men for the faithlessness 
of her lover; Jaggers the lawyer bulks impos- 
ingly in the form of Francis L. Sullivan, and 
Alec Guinness is the engaging young man 
about London, Herbert Pocket; and of course 
there is Pip, whose story the picture tells, and 
Estella, the haughty beauty whom he loves 
from childhood. 

For the youthful Pip and Estella, Lean has 
cast Anthony Wager and Jean Simmons, and 
for their grown-up counterparts, John Mills 
and Valerie Hobson. To say that these four 
enliven their roles with all the wonder and 
verve at their command is to single them out 
unreasonably from a uniformly excellent cast. 
If at times the novelist’s playful penchant for 
outrageous names has deceived us into the no- 
tion that he was trafficking in caricature, the 
Messrs. Lean, Neame and Havelock-Allan 
(how that firm name would have suited Dick- 
ens!) have soon set things straight in their cast- 
ing. Both in appearance and in manner their 
players prove beyond doubt the substantiality 
of their literary originals. Extreme they may be, 
and given to uncommon vagaries, but they 
wear their idiosyncrasies with a dependable air 
of verisimilitude. 

Not only along the lines of people and plots 
but also in the matter of spectacular events Mr. 
Dickens provided munificently, and the film- 
makers have accepted his challenge with vigor. 
From the opening scenes on the marshes, when 
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Pip encounters the escaping convict, to the fi- 
nal race with death and the authorities be- 
neath the brow of the packet-boat, their eye 
for spectacle has never deserted them. 

Great Expectations breaks precedent by being 
the first English film to enter the hallowed con- 
fines of Radio City Music Hall. It should fill 
those precincts with delight. 


Having cost more to make than any other 
film, David Selznick’s Duel in the Sun has nat- 
urally been able to afford more banalities. 
That it has succeeded in assembling the great- 
est array in history is a monument to the earn- 
estness of Mr. Selznick’s pursuit of the sure 
thing. The sterility of the story, the spectacle of 
competent actors caught in a web of unmoti- 
vated and unintelligible actions, the peculiarly 
repugnant sadistic streak that runs through the 
film, all these will already have been amply 
reported in the public prints. 

In view of the shoddiness of its objectives, it 
is ironical and not a little pitiable to record the 
masterly way in which the director, King 
Vidor, has served their ends, especially in his 
manipulation of crowds and in the brilliance 
with which he has used the changing patterns 
of light and color for dramatic purposes. Even 
if one is inclined to deplore the gaudy and 
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immoderate quality of the color process that 
holds Hollywood in thrall, one must admit that 
it can with skilful manipulation be made to 
speak volumes about a character, to focus the 
eye with precision, to establish a mood in a way 
that only music can rival. Like most of the mas- 
ters of silent film days, King Vidor is intensely 
eye-minded. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find him taking on the dimension of color with 
the same taste and force as he once took on 
the possibilities of the black-and-white image. 

The first assurance comes in the opening 
sequence. The camera, exploring the interior 
of a gambling house, picks a single color note 
from the hazy surroundings, the bright-green 
costume on the dancing figure of Tilly Losch, 
Mexican mother of the half-caste Pearl Chavez 
(Jennifer Jones). The story plunges right in 
when Miss Losch, or Mrs. Chavez, is murdered 
by her husband who in turn is hanged for the 
crime, whereupon the orphaned Pearl is 
shipped off to live with rich relatives in Texas. 
These include the Senator and Mrs. McCanles 
(Lionel Barrymore and Lillian Gish) and their 
two strapping boys (Joseph Cotten and Greg- 
ory Peck). The rivalry of the latter for the hand 
of Pearl, the aged senator’s relentless battle 
against the railroads and the half-caste’s strug- 
gle with her baser self provide the basis for the 
fireworks. 

Not surprisingly, no one of the players reg- 
isters any genuine affection for his role, al- 
though Jennifer Jones, with the help of a set of 
low-cut blouses and peasant skirts in the ele- 
mentary tones, and a sort of S-curve to her 
stance, leaves no doubt that she does have a 
problem. Even Lillian Gish finds little to re- 
ward her in the role of the sweet southern 
mother, performed to the strains of ‘Beautiful 
Dreamer.’ Only Walter Huston, broadly mock- 
ing his role of the Sin Killer, appears to gather 
any enjoyment from his brief appearance, 
made briefer by clerical disapproval. 

For their setting the makers of Duel in the Sun 
have discovered another of those extraordinary 
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stretches of landscape with which our country 
abounds. They have shot as much of their film 
as possible against this low rolling desert plain 
of distant horizons, whose surface captures in- 
finite variations of light and shadow. These, 
too, Mr. Vidor has harnessed triumphantly. 
Despite occasional lapses — including a signal 
failure to manage blood and a certain formula 
use of the sun motif — it is safe to say that color 
has not been better used in this fashion in 
Hollywood since Robert Edmond Jones first 
pointed the way. 


Color applied not dramatically but with 
taste and engaging effect is only one of the as- 
sets which Columbia Pictures can claim for 
their latest musical fantasy, Down to Earth. 

Don Hartman’s and Edwin Blum’s story tells 
the saga of a musical-comedy director (Larry 
Parks) who is staging a show about the nine 
muses. The real Terpsichore (Rita Hayworth) 
looks down from heaven and deplores what she 
sees. The show is not only in bad taste but in- 
accurate. And so with the help of the angel, 
Mr. Jordan (Roland Culver standing in for 
Claude Rains), she descends to earth to set 
things right by taking over the lead in the show 
and infatuating the director. Since Miss Hay- 
worth qualifies as one of the screen’s most 
authentic beauties, whose talents — both as a 
singer and a dancer — increase with every role, 
she has no difficulty in making her goddess 
sufficiently enchanting to convince not only 
Mr. Parks but the most recalcitrant member 
of the audience. 

Alexander Hall directs this sequel to his 
memorable Here Comes Mr. Jordan with a light 
touch, redeeming the inevitable losses in story 
surprise and acting values with a generous al- 
location of smartly concocted song-and-dance 
sequences. Allan Roberts and Doris Fisher are 
credited with the songs for Down to Earth whose 
rhythmic invention and refreshing wit give 
them a niche apart from the general run. Their 
prowess is matched by the dances which Jack 
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Cole has staged in his own best vein of sly take- 
off. The choreographer has had the difficult 
assignment of laying out certain sequences in 
the kind of bad taste that proclaims itself and 
yet stays within the frame of possibility, and 
certain others which approach the artistic but 
only attain the arty. To characterize these so 
clearly that the context is plausible but the 
comment always apparent takes not only skill 
but standards of taste of a sort that are rare in 
any medium and almost non-existent in film, 
By way of atoning for his satires, Mr. Cole has 
brought up the end of the picture with a giddy 
and playful number, quite literally a romp ina 
playground, which has all the infectious gaiety 
and the panoramic scope that marked that 
earlier romp of fond memory, the ‘Make Way 
for Tomorrow’ sequence in Cover Girl. 

Miss Hayworth’s dancing partner is Mare 
Platt, who is regrettably given more words to 
utter than steps to perform. Out of Jolson’s 
shoes, Larry Parks sings pleasantly in his own, 
but he leaves no doubt that Terpsichore is the 
film’s reigning deity. 


The monotonous regularity with which 
motion pictures of the underground emerge 
from Italy is not surprising in these days of 
national inferiority complexes. The first to 
arrive, Open City, remains indisputably the 
best, informing its plot with an emotional 
grandeur and tone which are seldom hinted 
at by its successors. Yet the underground story 
is a fertile one, full of nice variations on the 
pattern of conflict, and the latest example has 
sufficient vigor to warrant its being seen. Two 
Anonymous Letters is its name, directed by Mario 
Camerini, and like most of the other recent 
Italian imports it is marked by the kind of 
sunshot and dusty realism on the part of the 
settings and volatile photogeneity on the part 
of the actors (including Clara Calamai, An- 
drea Checchi, Otello Toso and Carlo Ninchi) 
that imbue these post-war Italian products 
with unquestionable vitality. 
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DOWN TO EARTH 


Che final dance in Columbia’s Technicolor fantasy takes place in a play- 
ground where Rita Hayworth, Marc Platt and Virginia Hunter have repaired 
for a grown-up spree. When the goddess Terpsichore, in the person of Miss 
Hayworth, compares a few of the earthy pleasures with those of her heavenly 
abode, she concludes that ‘People Have Fun’ and proceeds to say as much 
with her partners in a song and a dance that wander felicitously all over the 


lot. Jack Cole is responsible for the dance, Allan Roberts and Doris Fisher for 
the song, and Stephen Goosson and Rudolph Sternad for the scenic investiture 
which distributes space and set pieces in such a way as to add an appreciable 


share to the general gaiety. 
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ARTHUR MILLER, the author of A// My Sons, Critics Circle prize- winner, 


whose work Virginia Stevens discusses opposite. 
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Seven Young Broadway Artists 


VIRGINIA STEVENS 


— is wrong with Broadway it is 
not a meagreness of youthful talent. Year 
after year thousands of young, capable, eager 
men and women pour into its commercial 
arteries from universities, dramatic schools and 
little theatres demanding their chance at a 
career. It takes courage, persistence, constant, 
stubborn work and a herculean self-confidence. 
Those who expect to succeed must not only 
have these difficult virtues but a much more 
intangible, delicate and illusive one: that cre- 
ative instinct which goes beyond capability, 
that essence of magic which takes an audience 
away into the world of the imagination. 
From the good young craftsmen of this past 
season THEATRE ARTS has chosen seven who 
seem to have the promise of mature artistry 
to come: two young dancers in speaking roles, 
Bambi Linn and Virginia Bosler; Margaret 
Phillips, who played the young Birdie in An- 
other Part of the Forest with grace and distinc- 
tion; David Wayne, who reveals a charming 
comedy talent as the leprechaun of Finian’s 
Rainbow; Sam Wanamaker of Joan of Lorraine 
and Paul Crabtree of The Iceman Cometh, who 
displayed authority in their acting and ability 
in directing; and, finally, Arthur Miller, who 
gave the season one of its few serious plays of 
contemporary significance in All My Sons. 


Brigadoon reveals the delicate, sure beauty of 
Virginia Bosler’s dancing and the lovely clarity 
of her acting as she portrays a young Scottish 
bride. When I asked her how she worked on 
her first speaking part she answered with an 
exactness that one would expect of a seasoned 
actress: ‘I think of Jean MacLaren very much 
apart from myself, yet I draw upon my own 
experiences to know just how she would act.’ 


A little over a year ago Agnes de Mille se- 
lected Virginia Bosler as a dancer for the tour- 
ing company of Bloomer Girl. She had studied 
with Hanya Holm, Ted Shawn and Cia Tosca- 
nini and at Jacob’s Pillow. This winter, when 
Miss de Mille was casting for Brigadoon, she 
thought of the youngster’s fresh charm and 
sent for her. In working through the part of 
Jean MacLaren with Robert Lewis, the di- 
rector, and Bill Hansen, who directed the dia- 
logue, Virginia Bosler found the miming she 
had done with Ted Shawn most helpful. Her 
long dance training gave her an ease of move- 
ment that only comes to an actress with 
work on many parts, while her genuine emo- 
tional ability in Lewis’ skilful hands was 
molded into a convincing portrayal of the shy 
Scottish girl. Surprisingly, this young dancer 
has no desire to abandon dancing for acting 
but wants to continue the kind of dancing she 
has been doing with Agnes de Mille. 

Contrariwise, as Tweedledum would say, 
Bambi Linn is much more interested in acting. 
As Alice in Eva Le Gallienne’s production of 
the Lewis Carroll classic, she has sureness and 
charm. She too moves with the precision and 
grace of the dancer. As a child, she studied 
with the eccentric and brilliant Mordkin, who 
stimulated her imagination as much as he de- 
veloped her ballet technique. When Agnes de 
Mille saw her at a dance audition she gave 
her a job in Oklahoma! and later the part of 
Louise, Billy’s daughter in Carousel. This role 
led to a contract with David Selznick and be- 
fore she was twenty she was in Hollywood. 

‘I tested for Dark of the Moon,’ she said. ‘I 
sat around for weeks. Nothing happened. I 
was miserable. I asked Mr. Selznick to let me 
come home. I wanted an acting part in the 
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theatre desperately. I’ve always wanted to be 
an actress but, as I’m known as a dancer, pro- 
ducers seemed afraid to give me a chance. 
Then Miss Le Gallienne asked me to read 
Alice. 

‘I’ve a good instinct,’ she continued. ‘I can 
usually tell if I’m right or wrong. But I like to 
be told. That’s where Miss Le Gallienne is so 
wonderful. She gives you perfect confidence; 
you know she will always tell you. She worked 
very hard with me on Alice and helped me a 
lot with my speech.’ 

Bambi has never studied acting. ‘I don’t 
believe you can study it,’ she declares em- 
phatically. ‘I have to put what I’m working on 
to immediate practical use. I can’t just act for 
the sake of acting.’ 


More mature, more grimly aware of the 
struggles of earning a living in the theatre but 
every bit as confident of his own ability is 
Paul Crabtree, who played the tragic young 
Don of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh. 
Like Christian setting resolutely forth from the 
City of Destruction, Crabtree turned his back 
on a comfortable academic life at Syracuse 
University where he had a thorough ground- 
ing in theatre under Sawyer Falk and where 
after graduation he had directed and taught. 
Like Christian too in the struggles of the next 
few years — in fighting his way into the pro- 
fessional theatre, knowing no one and without 
money — he became a moralist about his ex- 
periences. ‘Every time I’ve taken a chance, 
I’ve gained by it,’ he said. 

His first professional part was in a road com- 
pany of Kiss and Tell. But the first money he 
earned was in a non-Equity company out on 
Long Island for which the manager engaged 
him, sight unseen, over the telephone. ‘I 
learned something from him too. Brass. That 
man, with no taste, sensitivity or knowledge of 
the theatre, made money by sheer nerve. He 
made it but the actors didn’t. I earned ten dol- 
lars a week.’ 
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Eddie Dowling offered him a lead in Men to 
the Sea but took it away from him after the 
first few rehearsals suggesting that he take the 
only remaining part, a character who spoke six 
words. ‘Here I learned the value of humility,’ 
Crabtree says. ‘After a terrific battle with my- 
self I took the six-word part and worked on it 
as if it were Hamlet.’ From this performance 
came his opportunity in The Streets Are Guarded; 
then, a period of fairly smooth going as Will 
Parker in Oklahoma! But he felt he was not 
‘getting on fast enough.’ He sat down and 
wrote the Theatre Guild a long letter telling 
in detail of his background and his ambition, 
‘I told them I knew the production end of the 
theatre as well as acting.’ As a result the Guild 
signed him to a three-year contract and made 
him the assistant stage manager of Carousel. 
Last summer he acted and directed at West- 
port and in the fall went into The Iceman Com- 
eth. At present he holds the title of Production 
Assistant at the Guild. 

Of his acting Crabtree says, ‘I need a di- 
rector to hold me down. I have a tendency to 
do too much. Don Parritt is the most difficult 
part I ever had. I felt I had to live it every 
minute I was on the stage. I couldn’t reach the 
terrific climax if I broke this concentration.’ 

As a director — he staged O’ Daniel for the 
Experimental Theatre — Crabtree works out 
the complete pattern of movement of the play 
before rehearsals begin. He puts it on its feet 
immediately. ‘I run the play through in this 
rough form over and over for the first week 
just to get the flow. Then I begin to break it 
down and work on the details of separate 
scenes. I try to work with the actors as a team 
rather than dictate to them. I allow them as 
much freedom as I can without spoiling the 
design of the play.’ 


Margaret Phillips and David Wayne are 
strangely alike in their qualities. Both have the 
same earnest spirit, the same conscientious at- 
titude, the same zest for trouping and the same 
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incandescence as actors. Both started perform- 
ing as children, he winning prizes in small- 
town talent contests, she reciting in folk festi- 
vals near her native town in Wales. 

Wayne’s first professional experience was 
with the Globe Theatre at the Cleveland Ex- 
position in parts ranging from Touchstone to 
Marc Antony and performing six shows a day. 
Then he joined a marionette troupe, where he 
played three or four characters in each play, 
‘young men and old, a kind of vocal gymnas- 
tics.’ He batted around for several seasons in 
stock and road shows before a Theatre Council 
audition with Antoinette Perry won him a 
small part in Kenyon Nicholson’s Dance Night. 
Next, he played Fredric March’s son in The 
American Way, which was followed by The 
Merry Widow and Conscience in Peep Show. 

He thinks he is lucky to have had this kind 
of varied experience while he was still very 
young. ‘So much of a comic sense is timing and 
experience,’ he believes. ‘In Finan I reach back 
in my bag of experience and take something 
from Touchstone, Puck and Conscience. All of 
them are a cushion into which I fall.’ 

Margaret Phillips, just twenty, has not this 
long experience behind her but a summer 
when she won the Barter Theatre Award she 
describes glowingly as ‘a wonderful experience 
of playing in all kinds of places, schoolrooms 
and town halls and barns!’ Neither has she 
had any orthodox training. Summer stock at 
the Barter and Woodstock, the parts of Agnes 
Willing in The Late George Apley and Birdie in 
Another Part of the Forest are the total of her ex- 
perience. Critics this year described her play- 
ing of Birdie as ‘gossamer acting,’ David 
Wayne’s as ‘magical.’ The two have a distinct 
affinity. 

However, Wayne is already a conscious 
technician. ‘I have a definite, complete image 
of a part as soon as I’ve read it,’ he says. ‘Not 
that I trust it. Like a watch, I take it apart, 
experiment with different readings, different 
effects. Certain points get big laughs. But I’m 


not certain the laughs belong. So I try it from 
another angle. Sometimes you have to sacri- 
fice laughs; if they are out of character, you 
must. It’s a question of taste.’ 

A good technician, he believes, can achieve 
emotion technically. In order to sustain it over 
a long period of time he must create the illu- 
sion of emotion. Young Margaret Phillips, on 
the other hand, admits she is still going very 
much on her instinct. ‘I sense intuitively how 
a part should be played. And I have to feel 
the part every time I play it or I don’t think 
I’ve given a good performance.’ 


Sam Wanamaker’s clear and forceful the- 
atre sense won him the job of directing Joan of 
Lorraine when Margo Jones had to be replaced 
because of illness. Playing his first big part on 
Broadway, he was able to meet the challenge 
of directing as well because of a long and 
thorough apprenticeship. He began at the 
Goodman Theatre school in Chicago and be- 
fore his second year was directing as well at 
acting. During one summer he shared with 
David Wayne the Shakespearean barnstorm- 
ing of the Globe Theatre. As soon as he could 
he came to New York to study with Robert 
Lewis, whom he describes as having ‘a specific, 
logical approach, a sure technique. I soaked it 
all up like a blotter.’ 

While he was studying with Lewis and sub- 
sequently with Lee Strasberg of the Group he 
worked in Counterattack under Margaret Web- 
ster and Cafe Crown, staged by Elia Kazan. 

Speaking of the studio work with Lewis and 
Strasberg, Wanamaker says, ‘In Joan of Lor- 
raine there’s a line about actors: “If they don’t 
think, they can’t act.” It’s true, absolutely, 
in spite of the many proponents of the “Feel! 
Don’t think” school. The sharper I am intel- 
lectually, the better my performance is. I must 
know what I am doing and why. The whole 
secret of good acting can be boiled down to 
two words, concentration and relaxation. A 
relaxed body becomes the instrument of the 
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mind. I used to be very tense and so, no matter 
how well I understood a part, I seemed the 
same in everything I did because I always had 
the same tense mannerisms. 

‘With Lewis we worked on exercises in re- 
membered emotion and sense perception. He 
taught us to observe minutely objects, people, 
ideas and to store them in memory. Our test of 
any work was always: Is it true or is it false? 
Is it out of life or is it phony?’ Thus, when 
Wanamaker, returning from the Pacific the- 
atre of war last year, was cast as a young de- 
mobilized GI in This Too Shall Pass, he found 
that his own memories were those of the char- 
acter and he played with a sympathetic per- 
ception that the critics recognized. 

Now despite the success of Joan of Lorraine 
Wanamaker says, ‘I want to do something 
I can believe in.’ Maxwell Anderson has in- 
vited him to direct his next play and he and 
Alan Anderson have bought Halsted Welles’ 
The Gods Sit Back for fall production. 


*You have to arrive at the place where you 
know your own work and no longer live in 
doubt. I felt I had done that with All My 
Sons,’ Arthur Miller said of his Critics Circle 
prize-winner. ‘I wanted it to be as good as I 
could make it. I worked two years on it. You 
see, I had to be sure that if it were turned down 
it would not be because the play was not good.’ 

If he had not found a producer and if the 
play had not run, Arthur Miller planned to 
‘retire and write more novels,’ following up his 
Focus of two years ago. However, three pro- 
ducers wanted All My Sons. He gave it to Har- 
old Clurman and Elia Kazan (whom he con- 
siders the best director on Broadway). For- 
tunately the critics were enthusiastic. All My 
Sons is not Miller’s first play, although it is his 
first success. It represents the rich fruit of a 
long painful struggle full of the disappointment 
and frustration that any serious young play- 
wright inevitably must have when there are 
no permanent theatres to develop playwrights 
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as well as actors. “The most important thing 
for a playwright,’ Miller believes, ‘is connec- 
tion, belonging to a theatre. In our theatre he 
is completely disconnected. It is one reason 
why playwrights go to Hollywood.’ 

Miller studied playwriting at the University 
of Michigan with Kenneth Rowe. He won the 
Avery Hopwood Award twice and the na- 
tional award of the Theatre Guild’s Bureau of 
New Plays in 1937. He came to New York the 
next year, began to earn his living in radio and 
on his own time continued to write plays, 
‘Ever since I started I have been called the 
best playwright in America by a host of well- 
meaning unofficial backers,’ he said with bit- 
terness. ‘I’ve had no problem getting my 
scripts read. But they were always too serious, 
too this or that for production.’ At last, in 
1944, Herbert Harris produced The Man Who 
Had All the Luck. Although recognized as the 
work of a talented playwright, it did not run. 

‘I am interested in putting people under the 
impact of an experience that is important to 
them and therefore to everyone,’ Arthur Miller 
explains. ‘My development is toward an ever- 
greater examination of human nature. So 
many people are talking about new form. This 
to me is an evasion of the problem of play- 
writing, which is a revelation of human 
motives regardless of form.’ 

He considers it a trenchant comment on the 
American theatre at the present moment that 
Renoir’s production of All My Sons, now play- 
ing in Paris, a ‘very complete and elaborate 
production,’ costs about $7000 while the 
Broadway production cost came to $72,000 
with ‘a very simple set.’ ‘Broadway gets more 
limiting every day because of the costs. One 
is no longer free to employ large casts and 
many changes. Cost automatically wipes 
out the production of many good plays. It’s 
a chaos within a chaos, but if it can survive 
under these conditions it will never die. Three 
hundred plays open. Twelve are hits. The 
theatre has a vitality you cannot kill.’ 




















OUR LAN 


[he last scene of Theodore Ward's moving drama of the Negro’s efforts afte1 
the Civil War to win and hold his own land shows Joshuah the leader and Del- 
phine the girl who loves him awaiting the cannon shot which will bring in- 
evitable death to them and destruction to the settlement Joshuah has built up 
on a Georgia island. Muriel Smith and William Veasey played with deep con- 
viction the leading roles of this saga of hope betraved and, since both are 
singers as well as actors, they and the large cast they headed did full justice to 
the spirituals with which the story was interwoven. Our Lan’ was the third and 
final production of the Associated Playwrights, Inc. This group of authors had 
worked together last year in the Theatre Guild playwriting seminar and this 
vear, with the assistance of Edward R. Mitchell, director of the Henry Street 
Playhouse, staged three of their own plays. Mr. Mitchell designed as well as 
directed Our Lan’ while Joshua Lee arranged and directed the music. This 
production was further proof, if suc h is needed, of the value to playwright and 
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On these pages, THEATRE ARTS presents new work by two young designers. 
Don Gilman is represented above with a design for Marco Millions and, below, 
with his conception of Algernon Moncrieff’s sitting room, for a production of 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 
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Projects by Otis L. Riggs, Jr.: above, a setting for .Vantucket, a ballet, and, 
below, a scene from Richard III. 
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THE TRIO: LITHOGRAPH BY GYULA ZILZER 


Before leaving Europe for the more peaceful setting of America in the years 
preceding the war, Gyula Zilzer had attained a unique position as an imagi- 


“ 
native and sometimes prophetic observer of the turbulent life around him. 
Mr. Zilzer, who was born in Budapest and acquired his technical mastery of 
the various graphic arts while studying in Germany and France, was able to 
adapt his technique successfully to the tranquil subjects he observed in New 
England, where he first settled on his arrival. Most recently, he has been work- 
ing as a film production designer and illustrator in Hollywood, where he has 
also designed for the stage, notably of A Bell for Adano by the Actors’ Lab. 














Is There a Lawyer in the House? 


ROBERT FLEISHER 


URING the past fifty years the theatre has 
D grown up in the eyes of the law. In the 
days when Daniel Frohman’s bright young 
star, Maude Adams, was the toast of Daly’s 
Theatre at Thirtieth Street and Broadway, the 
term ‘theatrical lawyer’ referred not to a man’s 
legal specialty but to his dramatic attitude in 
court. Frohman’s handshake, without benefit 
of legal advice, was considered a good and 
adequate agreement. The author, the cast, 
the theatre owners, the fellows who lit the gas 
lamps and the man who sat in the prompter’s 
box didn’t worry about contracts. They shook 
Dan’s hand and took his word for it. Dan never 
reneged once he shook hands. 

Of course other producers were different and 
sometimes there was trouble. But theatrical 
law as such didn’t exist and there were few 
lawyers who could persuade the courts that 
their clients were hard-working, respectable, 
normal people who were entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law as much as the next fellow. It 
remained for Abraham Hummel of the color- 
ful, disreputable criminal-law firm of Howe 
and Hummel to put this point across. Richard 
H. Rovere, in a recent series of articles in The 
New Yorker, says: 

‘He [Hummel] is the lawyer generally given 
the credit for persuading American courts that 
theatrical contracts were valid and their pro- 
visions enforceable. Before his time, the courts 
had tended to look upon actors and managers 
as people so flighty and irresponsible, and 
their business as so dependent on such in- 
tangibles as artistry, genius and inspiration, 
that their agreements with one another could 


not be considered bound by the rules laid down 
in courts of equity. In a series of notable 
cases . .. Hummel won decisions that es- 
tablished show business as an industry with 
as much legal status as shoe manufacturing.’ 

With this recognition, and with the growth 
of labor unions and guilds, and with the vol- 
ume of business done by the theatre itself 
enormously on the increase, the role of the 
lawyer has become more and more important. 
Although some individual judges still listen to 
theatrical cases with the attitude of a parent 
arbitrating a dispute between his children, 
this is no longer the general rule. 


Nobody makes a move in the theatre today 
without legal advice. Individual authors, pro- 
ducers, agents, stars, backers and directors 
all have lawyers. The various theatrical unions 
and guilds all have legal representation. The 
theatre has become big business, with a $200,- 
000 investment in a single play, a $40,000-a- 
week box-office gross and a $500,000 movie 
sale all within the realm of reality. Like any 
big business, its legal considerations are com- 
plex and the subject of protracted negotiation. 

A play production today may get its initial 
impetus from many different sources. It may 
originate with a producer. It may originate 
with a star who wants to do a play, or with an 
angel who wants to back a production. It may 
originate with a director who has discovered 
a script or with a motion-picture company 
which will finance a production as an invest- 
ment and as a means of obtaining the film 
rights of a play on a non-competitive basis. 


One of the least publicized but most important figures in the current theatre is 
the lawyer, whose multiple activities, professional and otherwise, Robert 
Fleisher, ex-Stars and Stripes writer, describes here. 
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No matter who starts the ball rolling, the key 
man from a business point of view is the 
producer. He must tie the project up legally 
and all the people who contribute to the 
production of the play must sign contracts 
with him. 

One of the first things, therefore, which a 
producer’s lawyer is usually called on to do 
is to form a legal combination for the express 
purpose of producing the particular play. For 
many years producers favored the corporate 
form because its limited liability under the 
law protected them from the danger of being 
wiped out when shows failed completely with 
huge debts outstanding, or because it provided 
a convenient means for raising money by sell- 
ing stock. In recent years, however, the ex- 
cess-profits tax has become so high on hit 
shows that lawyers representing the producers 
have favored a limited partnership. Under 
this set-up, the backers of a play are known as 
limited partners and cannot be liable for 
more than their investment. The producers 
are known as general partners and can be 
made responsible for all losses not covered by 
the backers. But no producer operating under 
a limited partnership will start incurring ap- 
preciable expenses until his play is budgeted 
and his limited partners have invested suffi- 
cient money to cover the budget plus about a 
twenty percent reserve fund. The producer’s 
lawyer and the backer’s lawyer usually work 
out this problem together. 

The limited partnership, or corporation, 
then becomes the ‘producer.’ Contracts are 
negotiated in its name and signed by the 
general partners. These contracts include 
agreements with the author, members of the 
cast, stagehands, director, theatre owners and 
so forth. The Dramatists’ Guild, the stage- 
hands’ union, Actors’ Equity, the press agents’ 
union all have minimum basic agreements 
which contain many standard clauses, some of 
which are not subject to negotiation. But a star 
or a well-known playwright will demand, and 
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receive, more than the minimum compensation 
required by his union. The star may ask for a 
basic salary plus a share in the profits or a 
percentage of the box-office receipts. Con- 
versely, the producer may plead ‘special cir- 
cumstances’ and request a ‘concession’ from 
one of the unions. These unpredictable situa- 
tions call for the lawyer’s service. When Annie 
Get Your Gun, for example, was almost ready 
to open, a beam on the stage buckled and the 
opening of the play was postponed. The 
producers felt that the mishap was beyond 
their control and asked their lawyers to re- 
quest a special concession from Equity which 
would free them of the necessity of paying 
the cast during the time it took to repair the 
beam. Equity called in its lawyers and a series 
of conferences, ending in deadlock, took place. 
The matter was finally submitted to arbitra- 
tion, with more legal work involved, and the 
question was settled in favor of the actors. 

The producer and lawyer must also negoti- 
ate with theatre owners for a lease. In normal 
times the length of the lease is limited only by 
the run of the show subject to the stop clause. 
Because of the current shortage in theatres, 
however, owners are now demanding a mini- 
mum weekly guarantee. The stop clause, 
which appears in all the leases, says that if the 
gross weekly box-office receipts fall below a 
certain figure for two consecutive weeks, the 
theatre owner has the right to demand that 
the producer either close his show within one 
week or take it elsewhere. This clause, known 
in the theatre as ‘two weeks under, one week 
out,’ is always the subject of great negotia- 
tions. Since the theatre owner is paid on a 
percentage of the gross weekly box-office re- 
ceipts, he tries to get the ‘two weeks under’ 
figure as high as possible. The producer, who 
naturally doesn’t want to close his show as 
long as he is making any money at all, tries 
to keep the figure low. 

Once the play has opened, the theatrical 
lawyer’s work is almost finished. The only 
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substantial problem left is the disposition of 
the subsidiary rights to the play. Under the 
Dramatists’ Guild Minimum Basic Agreement, 
the disposition of these rights is vested in the 
hands of the author, although the producer is 
entitled to share financially in many of them. 
The most important of these rights from a 
financial point of view is the right to make a 
motion picture from the play. In connection 
with the sale or lease of this right, the author 
is represented not only by his agent, who 
actually makes the sale, but by a legal ‘negotia- 
tor’ employed to approve all motion-picture 
sale contracts. 

The duties of the negotiator are defined in 
the Dramatists’ Guild Minimum Basic Agree- 
ment and virtually all sales of Broadway 
productions to the motion-picture companies 
are channeled through his office. It is his 
function to negotiate an advantageous con- 
tract for the benefit of the author and producer 
and to collect and distribute all money paid 
for the movie rights to stage productions. This 
sum can usually be expected to run well over 
a million dollars a year. 


LAWYER IN THE HOUSE 


These are the normal ways in which a theat- 
rical lawyer functions, but there is a small 
group of lawyers whose role in the theatre has 
gone beyond strictly legal business. Sometimes 
a backer with money to burn or a new author 
with a new script will go to a lawyer who will 
undertake to assemble a ‘package’ deal. That 
is, he will find a producer, a director, a star, 
draw all contracts, attend rehearsals, take care 
of his clients’ money, pay their bills, help them 
with their income tax and, in general, assume 
not only the responsibilities of a theatrical 
lawyer but many of those of agent, manager 
and business adviser. Some of them even offer 
their advice on problems of direction and 
script changes. For these services, the lawyer 
receives ‘a piece of the show.’ These lawyers 
have studied various phases of the theatre 
and have become the Pooh Bahs of Broadway 
to the amusement of some and the annoyance 
of others. 

This new development in theatrical law 
seems to have been inevitable. Even the cool, 
legal brain is not entirely immune to the 
disease of ‘theatre in the blood.’ 





All-Star Revivals Always Come High 


pe PERSONS who have heard the ‘all-star’ production of The Rivals spoken of this 
spring [1896] realize what an undertaking it is. When it was proposed that the 
company be taken on the road for a stay of four weeks, the figure for the services of 
the array of stars assembled was placed at $100,000. But the cast included: Joseph 
Jefferson (Bob Acres), William H. Crane (Sir Anthony Absolute), Nat C. Goodwin 
(Sir Lucius O’ Trigger), Francis Wilson (David), Robert Taber (Captain Absolute), 
Joseph Holland (Faulkland), E. M. Holland (Fag), Mrs. John Drew (Mrs. Mala- 
prop), Julia Marlowe-Taber (Lydia Languish). It was arranged that a special Pullman 
train should be called into service fitted with folding beds, bathrooms, library, smok- 
ing room and, in fact, everything that fancy could desire. It will be known as “The 
Rivals Special’ and will have the right of way over everything on the roads. There is 
no denying the fact that all this is going to cost the public a pretty figure, and in order 
to get out alive the management will charge $5 per seat in the orchestra, and the 
reduction upstairs will be so slight that it can hardly be discovered by the naked eye. 
But when it is considered that no one of the stars can be seen singly for less than $1.50 
it will be realized that the figure for the combined talent is not overestimated. There 
has never been anything like it before and may not again. 


— From an old scrapbook, 186. 
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BOLTON LANDING High Valley 


SUMMER THEATRE 


In the Adirondack Mountains 
On Beautiful Lake George 


THIRD SEASON 


July Ist to August 31st 


A limited number of Apprentices will 
be accepted to appear with Profes- 
sional Company in at least five 
productions of BROADWAY PLAYS, 
MUSICAL COMEDIES, and ACTUAL 
TELEVISION BROADCASTS. 


Daily Classes will be given in all 
phases of the theatre. Write for 
information, stating background. 


JOE CROSBY, Producer 


125 East 71 Street 
NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


Fifteenth Annual Session 
University of Alberta 


b AN f SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


July 15th— August 23rd, '47 


Offering courses in 


Art, Piano and Choral Music, Drama, 
Short Story Writing, Ballet, Weaving 
and Design, Leathercraft, and Oral 
French. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





SPEECH 
THEATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading to A.B. 
ond A.M. cegrees. Professional two-year courses 
in radio announcing and dramatics. Script writing, 
production, pantomime, public speaking, and as- 
sociated theatre and radio arts. 

Students play before metropoliten audi- 
ences in wellzequipped theatre and broad- 
cost from stations. Placeme 


nt 
bureau. e7th ye year. gn ome Be 





For literature write: 
ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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| CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


Wit art is really alive, it is some- 
t 


hing far greater than the total | 
picture-exhibi- | 
| a plays or films performed, and | 


mber of concerts, 


books published in any given city. It 
is an underground movement, seeking 
to infiltrate the community, to prop- 
agate aesthetic values, to make life 
more interesting and more significant, 
to reclaim those barren areas of waste 
time which we euphemistically de- 
scribe as our leisure. If techniques con- 
tinue to reduce the length of the work- 
ing-day, this reclamation of leisure 
may well become the most pressing 
problem of the twenty-first century. 
The people who are already engaged 
in it are, in the best sense of the word, 
pioneers. 

That is why I want to write about 
my friends, the members of the High 
Valley Theatre. I do so with the deep- 
est respect. They have dedicated them- 
selves, as a group, to that underground 
work which gives the theatre its life, 
and without which, ultimately, Broad- 
way and all its productions would cease 
to exist. The actor who joins such a 
group must renounce the hope of a 
spectacular individual career for him- 
self: his ambition must be the group’s 
ambition. The members of the High 
Valley Theatre will have to stand or 
fall together. 

They have come a long way together 
already. Several of them met first in 

_ England, in the late nineteen-thirties, 
_ at the Dartington Hall School of Mi- 
| chael Chekhov. When Mr. Chekhov 
moved to Connecticut, they moved 
with him. When his school broke up, 
because of the war, they came out 














to the Ojai Valley, in Southern Cali- | 


fornia. Some of them were drafted, 
others took deferred jobs — shipbuild- 
ing, teaching, farming — and contin- 
ued to work and study together, under 
great difficulties, in their few spare 
hours. They had no theatre of their 
own, and very little money. Never- 
theless, they produced three plays — 





Obey’s Noah, Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya | 
and an adaptation of The Cricket on 





PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Door County, Wisconsin 
(Established 1935) 


will present a season of 
Summer Stock from July 3rd 
through September Ist 


including a Festival of GREAT PLAYS, with 
an augmented company, from July 31st to 
Aucust 17th. 
The Peninsula Players, midway between 
Hollywood and Broadway, offer at The 
Theatre-in-a-Garden a well rounded season 
of classical and popular modern productions 
combining the best elements of Repertory 
to achieve artistic unity through creative 
growth. 
Located on the shore of Green Bay in 
attractive woodland setting, the theatre 
colony possesses unique advantages for 
outdoor living. 
Applications are invited from students of 
Acting and Stagecraft who desire practical 
Theatre Experience. 


Address all inquiries to: 


Manager, Peninsula Players 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin 
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SPEECH and ACTING 


@ For Stage and Radio 

@ Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 

@ Script Reading ®@ Story Telling 

@ Private Coaching in Parts and Scenes 

SUMMER SESSION @ ENROLLMENT NOW 

Recording made— Microphone practice 
Radio Auditions and Solo Recitals 














Prepared 
Metropolitan a House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 









PEnnsylvania 6-2634 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director | 
Harriette Anne Gray 
Nina Youshkevitch 
Ballet 
Arch Lavterer 
Gvest Producer (Aug.) 

Nine College Credits Available 

For information: 
Portia A. Mansfield 


216 East 70th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 9-2820 2 
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APPROVED FOR VETERA 
[ Dorothi Bock Pierre, Ad. 
| 220 W. 43 St, N.Y.C.+ LO 


12-WEEK SUMMER TERM 
STARTS JUNE 30 


FACULTY 
Miriam Battista 
Syvilla Fort 
jects including techniques anuel Galea 
and production, taught by Louren Gilbert 
the finest faculty in the Tommy Gomez 


Aurand Harris 
United States. Marjorie Hildreth 


Irene Hawthorne 
25 HOURS OF ACTING Jose Limon 


Russell Maloney 


AND DRAMA CLASSES A William Martin 
WEEK Betty Nichols 


John Pratt 

Angiola Sartorio 
* James Starbuck 
Stratton Walling 
Kate Warriner 
and others 


Complete course in all 
professional Theater sub- 


Write for catalogue 





GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 77 ,an4 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 










Actinge Radio 
Directing 

Costume and 
Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


the Hearth, made by Iris Tree. I can’t 
speak of Noah, because I didn’t see 
it— but The Cricket and Uncle Vanya 
were excellent productions, beautifully 
acted and admirably staged, despite 
many handicaps. Both were successful, 
and the group was able to present 
them in several neighboring towns. All | 
kinds of people made up the audi- | 
ences — from farmers who had never 
seen a play before to actors and direc- 
tors from distant Hollywood. 

And now, at last, the group has 
-an old schoolhouse 
in the Upper Ojai Valley. It is a small 


found a theatre 


white wooden building which stands | 


under pepper trees in a lonely country 
of walnut groves shut in by high moun- 
tains, where some of the last con- 
dors in North America can still be 
seen, circling above the precipice. The 
schoolhouse has to be reconstructed, 
and the members of the group, looking 
more like ranch-hands than actors in 
their work-shirts and denims, alternate 
between house-painting and study, car- 
pentering and rehearsing. The ‘stage’ 
is still a bedroom, and most of the work 
is done out of doors. The atmosphere 
is at once Bohemian and _ businesslike, 
domestic and professional. 

Alan Harkness, the group’s direc- 
tor, believes in the creative approach 
to acting which Michael Chekhov 
evolved from the teachings of Rudolf 
Steiner and the methods of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. 

‘The thing we aim at,’ he says, ‘is to 
create a character from our imagina- 
tion, observation. This other being is 
then born and in performance one 
steps into him and gives him the full- 
ness of one’s creative actor-self. ‘The 
actor does not impersonate, he creates 
an imaginative reality of the character. 
If deeply and fully prepared with inner 
and outer elaboration and mastery, 
this character “plays itself’ in per- 
formance. The actor, in a certain sense, 
remains free of his creation, although 
endowing it with the fullness of his life.’ 

This process of creating any given 
character cannot, obviously, take place 
until the actor has undergone a great 
deal of general training, without re- 
gard to particular performances or 
plays. And this training must continue 
throughout his career. The High Val- 
ley players think of themselves as a 
school quite as much as a production 
unit. They devote a good deal of their 
time to an exercise called ‘psycholog- 
ical gesture’ which is designed to de- 
velop the faculty of improvisation and 


the ability to express a chosen mood or 












Intensive 7-week courses in this 30- 
year-old institution dedicated to the 
dramatic arts. Courses for teachers, 
Little Theatre directors, students with 
college training conducted by 
capable instructors. 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 8 


Registration dates: June 19-20-21. 
A Summer Session of intensive worth- 
while experience and instruction 


THEATRE COURSE 


Acting — Voice 
Direction — Production 
Scenic Design 
Stagecraft 
Costume Design 


Summer Session Students will be 
selected for the 
1947 CAVALCADE OF ONE-ACT 
PLAYS! 


RADIO COURSE 


Radio technique, speech and dialect, 
direction, production and character- 
ization in a well-equipped radio class- 
room. Students actually broadcast on 
western stations! 


Summer Students may attend the 
1947 MIDSUMMER DRAMA FESTIVAL 
June 24 to August 17 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


WRITE GENERAL MANAGER TODAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


GIULMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


CHARLES F PRICKETT 
Generol Monager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


33 South El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA 1 CALIFORNIA 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction 
with the famous 
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OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 



















Study ACTING and STAGECRAFT 
through PRACTICAL EXPERIENCI 
in PROFESSIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
under PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION, 
Students appear regularly in public per- 
formances, before paying audiences. 
Expert instruction in VOICK, RADIO, 
BODY CONTROL and MAKE-LP. 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 








Twenty-first Season Ten H eeks 
JUNE 23rd to AUG. 30, 1947 


For further details regarding the work of 
The Manhattan Theatre Colony, 


address 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 


Forest Hillx, L. L.. New York City 


or Ogunquit, Maine 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


PHEATRE SCHOOL 
lth Season 
IWO THEATRES 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


f x 


@ Our practice of LIMITED EN- 
ROLLMENT has resulted in an 
unusually high percentage of 
professional engagements for our 
students. 
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@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 


Ivoryton, Conn. 
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situation spontaneously, yet with the 
highest degree of technical efficiency. 
his kind of thing is apt to make the 
outside observer giggle nervously with 
embarrassment. He is embarrassed be- 
cause his preconceived notions of be- 
vior are being shocked as they 
ought to be. Genuine research is al- 
wavs unconventional. And the produc t 
of this kind of training is not, as some 
people imagine, a series of arty pos- 
tures but an extremely fluid stvle, both 
realistic and expressive. As a matter 
of fact, Harkness is not specially in- 
terested in ‘experimental’ or ‘avant- 
irde’ plays: he finds them, in general, 
too sterile, too formal, too ‘mental,’ 
nd lacking in emotional ¢ olor. 

In Iris Tree, herself a Chekhov pupil, 
the group has found a writer suited, 
by training and by temperament, to 
its aims. Iwo of het plays are on 1ts 
list of future productions. She is an 
actor’s writer. I (who am not) have to 
admire the cooperativeness and humil- 
itv with which she submits her work to 
he verdict of the company, molds it 
in rehearsals, accepts suggestions and 
criticism and lets the play grow out of 
their common effort. Like Alan Hark- 
ness, she is greatly interested in im- 
provisation. A subject The Prodigal 
son, tor example is chosen, and acted 
and re-acted in a number of wavs, un- 
til the finished scene emerges by a proc- 
ess of svnthesis. The High Valley play- 
ers have already demonstrated one 
such series of improvisations before a 
public audience, and they plan to re- 
peat the experiment from time to time. 

lL here is much work ahead of them. 
In a vear o1 eighteen months, they 
hope to have five plays ready: Arms 
and the Man, Macbeth, Twelfth Night 
Eliot's Afurder in the Cathedral and Iris 
Tree's Cock-a-doodle-doo, With this rep- 
ertory, they will go on tou first 
locally, then farther afield. Ultumately, 
they want to form two companies and 
a permanent school of drama. But Ojai 
will always remain their headquarters, 
101 Harkness greatly stresses the value 
of such a retreat, to which the actor 
can constantly return for inspiration 
ind further study, far from the distrac- 
tions of urban theatrical life. Today 
they are few, poor, almost unknown. 
In ten years, perhaps, their name will 
be nationally famous. That is really 
of secondary importance. The work that 
they, and other similar groups, are do- 
ing, right at this moment, is of the 
utmost importance to their commu- 
nity, to the theatre and to the country 


in general. 











SAG Setnk gs 


STATE THEATRE’ 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


invites you to consider its curri- 
culum, its facilities and its repu- 
tation in your plans for drama 


study. 


*By wnonimous vote of the Colifornia State 


CHARLES F PRICKETT, General Moneger 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 
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SUMMER THEATRES 
IN MINNESOTA 
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Y pay a tuition fee 


pay your own living 
expenses < 


(/ work hard at all jobs in 
the theatre 


will have no chance to act 


He other than bits, unless you 


are exceptionally talented 
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pgrume- 


spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write us for an estimate 


BRO O K S5 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 












THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Meharam supplies every Fabric need for 
leading Broadway productions, Hollywood 
studios, college and little theatre groups. 
















130 West 46th St., New York 


@ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
6 E. Lake St. 1113 Se. Los Angeles St. 











Applications... 
now being received for 
DIRECTOR 
and 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
Season 1947-48 
ero 
4 The KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


329 South Park Street 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


cmesTUMeES 
EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 
Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 








; 
* NEVY/ YORK 19. N_Y 


« 151 WEST 46th ST 


Established 1870 
























Swords Into 


Ploughshares 


ISADORA BENNETT 


HE AMERICAN Theatre Wing has 

beaten its swords into ploughshares 
and pruning hooks and turned its 
jeeps into tractors, but on the corner- 
stone of its wartime education is laid 
the foundation of its present peacetime 
projects and their usefulness. The fifty- 
three activities conducted at the war- 
time peak of the Wing are now nar- 
rowed down to a few, but they are done 
with the same professional standards, 
the tough self-discipline of theatre. 

The projects are of two kinds. In one 
of them the theatre is again united in 
serving, of all things, the theatre. This 


is in the Professional Veterans Train- | 


ing Program, known on the street as 
the theatre’s school for its own GI’s. 
After a year of incredible growth, it 
stands as an industry-wide graduate 
school of practical experience and ex- 
periment giving the only complete 
‘basic training’ ever offered in the 
theatre, taught by the top practitioners 
instead of by academicians or retired 
professionals. It will be discussed in 
detail by its director in the July issue of 
THEATRE ARTS; here it is enough to 
prophesy that it will be a tremendously 
vital force in the theatre. 

Among the Wing activities which 
serve the community outside the the- 
atre is Community Plays. Under the 
direction of Eugenie Chapel, it is an 


| outgrowth of the Victory Players which | 
| did yeoman service during the war 


dramatizing for nearly every govern- 
ment agency the needed lessons in 
public education for home-front unity 
and security of war information. The 


| playwrights of the Wing, most of them 


radio writers or highly specialized ex- 
perts in short, pungent forms, evolved 
a new kind of play, about fifteen min- 


| utes long, needing neither scenery nor 
_ costumes beyond a table and a few 
chairs, an arm band, a veil, a shawl. | 


These self-contained little units, played 
by three to five actors, 
‘staged’ on anything from a cutting 
table in a factory to open railroad 
tracks — and were. 

The technique is now used in the 
peacetime battle for a good life. A 


could be | 


WE CAN STILL 


Bind 


Your 1946 Issues and 


earlier years as well of 


THEATRE ARTS 


each year’s issues bound 
in 2 volumes, with index, 


$5.00 


Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
form a valuable addition to 
your library—An avthorita- 
tive record in text and illustra- 
tion of the ever changing 
theatre of the world—impor- 
tant for reference and enter- 
tainment. 


Send us your copies now. 
Missing 1946 numbers supplied 
at 50 cents each. 


If you have other complete 
years they can also be bound 
at this time at $5.00 per year. 
We will quote prices on miss- 
ing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Bass Rocks 


Summer Theatre 
A Professional Company 
Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 


Seventh Season 





Will accept limited number of apprentices to work 
in close cooperation with experienced professional 
staff. Openings for artist, designers, technical and 
administrative students as well as acting and direct- 
ing apprentices. Student group will do separate 
productions and the capable will work with the 
professional company receiving equity contracts, 


Address inquiries to: 


BASS ROCKS SUMMER THEATRE 
Gloucester, Mass. 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS PE 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED 
COLLEGES &@ LITTLE 


SPECIAL i 
THEATRE GAC UPS 


Complete line of scenic 


GOTHIC COLOR (CO 


90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1} 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


1947 SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 — August 16 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THEATRE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Courses in 
THEATRE SPEECH 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
DRAMATIC ACTIVITY FOR CHILDREN 
































One Major Production and Class Demonstration 





Chairman: Marian Long Stebbins 
Staff: Edith Stebbins Jennings 

Theatre Speech 

Arch Lavterer 

Scene Design and Production 
L. Lovise Stephens—Children's Theatre 
- 


For additional information write 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 








JOSE LIMON 


MODERN DANCE 


DAILY CLASSES DURING JUNE 


. 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CO 5-3836 





PROVINCETOWN = THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 
(Where the untalented are rejected) 


Learn to Act by ACTING 


In stock at the 


REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER THEATRE 
Clinton Hollow, New York 


(Two Hours from Broadway) 
1Sth Season, June-Sept. Expert Professional 
Direction. ‘‘Contacts” at Close of Season to 
Those who Qualify. Sponsored by Leading 
Producers. Write for Booklet. 


Registrar, REGINALD GOODE THEATRE 
Salt Point, N. Y. (Mailing Address) 





| pool, 


| has served such agencies as the Red 





| 


picked group of veteran barnstormers | 
from the Victory Players, accustomed 
to every kind of audience and all play- | 
ing conditions, constitutes the talent | 
performing plays tailored-to- | 
measure for agencies working in the 
fields of health, public welfare, psychi- 
atric social service. Community Plays 


Cross, the Greater New York Fund, the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Centre, Planned Parent- 
hood, the New York Tuberculosis and | 
Health Association, Travelers Aid and | 
the Welfare Council, which represents 
400 separate agencies. It has already 
begun to play repeat engagements, 
writing and staging a new sketch for 
this year’s campaign of the New York 
Fund. In addition, the subjects of its | 
peacetime sketches include one on the 
problem of veterans’ housing and one, 
written at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the problems 
of a hungry Europe. 

Obviously many of these appeals are 
strictly local. The metropolitan dis- | 
trict around and about New York is | 
the ‘community’ of this highly central- | 





| ized industry and the only playing area 


where it is practical to carry the 
original professional casts of Wing 


| players. Yet, where the appeal is na- 


tional or where the material is adapt- 
able for use in other cities, scripts are 
given over to the requesting agency 
with full playing rights for a year. 
University theatres, community the- 
atres and even study clubs may serve 
their communities by presenting these 
short little pieces which educate while 
they entertain. 

In reaching the community the pro- 
fessional theatre has also moved into 
a closer relationship with the non- 
professional theatre. The newest de- 
velopment in the post-war program of 
the Wing’s Hospital Committee is its 
active cooperation with the National 
Theatre Conference and the American 
Educational Theatre Association, rep- 
resenting community and university 
theatres. With headquarters in New 
York and branches in Washington and 
Boston and working closely with the 
medical and military authorities, the 
Wing served sixty-five military installa- 
tions and sent model teams as far as 
Minneapolis, Charleston and through- 
out New England. The hospital com- 
mittee under the direction of Esther 
Hawley is credited with creating the 
best models of hospital entertainment | 
and special teams are now being 
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green mountain 
p ay ouse 


middlebury, vt, 


apprenticeships 
open to a few 
serious students 


apply: raymond hodges 
3 w. franklin st, 
richmond, virginia 


SUMMER 
DRAMATIC TRAINING 


CHILDREN 6-12 


Under the direction of Lasar Galpern a 
summer dramatic school will train children 
in dancing, music, dramatics and deport- 
ment in small village in New York hills. 
Comfortable accommodations on estab- 
lished estate. Mr. Galpern has had wide 
experience with children here and abroad 
and has recently had a successful season in 
Hollywood. Small class only. Unique 
opportunity. 

























Booklet on request 

THE BEVERLY HILLS ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

Box 272-A, Margaretville, N. Y. 





NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Catalogue on reques! Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 


Approved by Veterans Administration 


LELAND POWERS 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 



















ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 
Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of its Graduates 


Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








THE BARN 


PLAYHOUSE 
On Lake Sunapee 
NEW LONDON 


Fifteenth Season—July 2-Aug. 30 
THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 
Qualified apprentices guaranteed speak- 
ing parts in the professional company. 


For information address: 


Mrs. Jo E. Holmes, Producer, 
New London, New Hampshire 





THE 
ERIE PLAYHOUSE 


(Twenty-ninth Season 
Opening September, 1947) 











A limited number of talented appren- 
tices may learn theatre by working 
with professionals. Outstanding ap- 
prentices will be eligible for placement 
with Erie’s permanent professional 
company. Applicants for both technical 
and acting apprenticeships may secure 
additional information by writing to: 


L. NEWELL TARRANT, Managing Director 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


128 West 7th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 


KEENE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER THEATRE 


June 23RD To SEPTEMBER I|sT 
12th Season 
APPRENTICES—10 Weeks ang 


in Preparation for the Professiona 
Theatre, and opportunity to play with 
New York Company. 
VETERANS 
Approved, “GI Bill of Rights” 
Write: Freeman Hammond, Director 


care of THEATRE ARTS 
Box 1500, 130 W. 56 St., New York 19 



















TUFTS SUMMER THEATER 


Tufts College Summer School 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 16, 1947 


A 7-Week Course In 
REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE 
with COLLEGE CREDIT 


5 Plays, 6 Performances Each 


AN ACTORS’ THEATER 


Providing Training, Experience in Experimental and 
Traditional Stage Techniques. 
For College Drama Majors; Teachers and Directors 
of School and Community Dramatics; Actors in 
Training. 

Co- 
MARSTON BALCH 


‘ 
JOHN WOODRUFF 
Tuition $135; Ewolment Limited 


For Information Write: 
Secretary, Tufts Summer Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
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tion to the neuro-psychiatric hospitals 
of the entire country to assist local 
volunteers and hospital staffs to make 
use of talents both inside the hospitals 
and in the community. 

Using theatre knowledge and show- 


_manship, the committee built pro- 

grams around experts from other fields 
| — radio sound men, sportsmen, car- 
| toonists, screen-test directors and many 


others. Another experiment has resulted 


| in special tabloid versions of Broadway 


plays, produced, like Community 


Plays, with a minimum of scenery and 


props. Hundreds of performances have 
been given in the hospitals of the New 


York area and regular ‘circuit stocks’ 


| built up out of the casts of current 


Broadway plays. It is anticipated that 
the non-professional organizations 
which helped in the setting up of the 
program will carry on the work of 
presenting the special versions of 


| Broadway plays in the far corners of 
| the country when the Wing’s model 


teams have returned to Manhattan, 


where the hospital work goes on 
around the clock and around the 
seasons. 


Wing’s teams have returned to their 


The work of the hospital committee 
has brought the professional and non- 


. . | 
professional theatre into closer rela- | 


tionship. Among the groups actively 
cooperating in areas near hospitals, 
who will carry on the work after the 


base, are: 


Players Club 

Indianapolis Civic Theatre 
Richmond Civic Theatre 
Syracuse University 

University of Maine 

University of Maine at Brunswick 
Bowdoin College 

Baylor University 

Nashville Community Playhouse 
Birmingham Civic Theatre 
Barter Theatre 

University of California 

Palo Alte Community Playhouse 
Stanford University 

University of Oregon 

University of Washington 
University of Minnesota 
Pasadena Playhouse 


University of Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


Madison Theatre Guild 


| University of Kentucky 
| Berea College 
| St. Louis Resident Theatre 


Tributary Theatre of Boston 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Franklin and Marshall 


| University of Louisiana 


toured’ by the Veterans Administra- | 








CHAUTAUQUA 


Theatre School 
JULY 7TH-AUGUST 15TH 


Conducted in connection with 
Chautauqua Repertory Theatre 


A 


Direction, Staff and 

Stage productions for 

Theatre and School 
are from the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
a 


Rehearsal Seminar* 
Stagecraft* 
Body Mechanics 
Public Demonstrations 
Children's Theatre 
Make-up 
Fencing 

*New York University credits 


lectures and all summer sports. 


Direction, Frederic McConnell 
K. Elmo Lowe, Max Eisenstat 
Kirk Willis 


Address inquiries to: 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


PLAYHOUSE 


13th Season 
June 24th-August 30th 
Featuring Broadway and Hollywood Stars 
Qualified Apprentices appear with and 
understudy the Equity A Company. 


Saturday matinees performed entirely by 
Apprentices at the main Playhouse. 


For information and brochure write: 


ROBERT CURRIER, Managing Director 
Kennebunkport Playhouse 
Kennebunkport, Maine 








School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


%*% Complete curriculum in field of drama lead- 
ing to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,000 volumes 

*% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

% Marionette productions and radio programs 

*% Staff of twelve including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Robert Gray, Kenneth 
Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, Aurora 


Valentinetti, Barbara Foley a 
% Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
experience in the tieatre 


Summer Quarter 
First Term: June 23-July 23 
Second Term: July 24-Aug. 22 


For further information, address 


GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 
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————ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST 


THE BARNUM SUMMER THEATRE 


MICHIANA SHORES, INDIANA 
IN THE HEART OF THE SAND DUNE VACATIONLAND 


SIXTH SEASON JULY-AUGUST, 1947 
EIGHT MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


“NORMAN N. BARNUM .. . . MAKES THIS MIDSUMMER'S DREAM A REALITY FOR 
AMBITIOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES.” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES ACCEPTED FOR PRACTICAL THEATRE TRAINING. 
Write for particulars 


NORMAN N. BARNUM, 633 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 


A limited number of apprentices will be accepted for an intensive ten weeks course in Drama, 
to work with an Equity A Company. 


This course consists of voice, speech, body work, dramatic technique, play rehearsals, stage craft 
and make-up, under professional instructors. The apprentices wil! take parts in the weekly pro- 
ductions in the Hunterdon Hills Summer Stock Company. 


These courses stress all the branches of theatre practice and are of great value to Dramatic coaches, 
Directors of Little Theatres, Teachers and those who want to get a thorough knowledge of the 
functions of theatre production. 


For information and rates write to: 


HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 
New York Office: 853 Seventh Ave.,N. Y.C. © Tel. Circle 7-1883 


THE WELLESLEY SUMMER THEATRE AND SCHOOL 
(Sponsored by Wellesley College) 
A professional summer theatre and school with an enrollment for a limited 
number of talented men and women—on the Campus at Wellesley College. 


JULY 6 — AUGUST 16 
Directors: Frank McMullan and Edon Winkler Production Manager: Edward C. Cole 
Guidance and Training under a distinguished faculty in the following courses:* 


ACTING AND DIRECTING: Frank McMullan, Associate Professor of Play Production, Yale University, Director 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Eidon Winkier, Director of Theatre Workshop, Wellesley College, Director Radio Networks. 


TELEVISION AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION: Edward C. Cole, Associate Professor and Production Man- 
ager, Yale University. Director, American Televisian Society. 


DESIGN: Charies Rogers, Ass't Professor of Fine Art & Dramatic Art, Amherst College. Designer Amherst 
Theatre. 


® An opportunity for men and women to act in five productions with o professional Equity A Co. 
© Performances in full-length Laboratory Plays produced by the Directors. 
* College credit is granted for these courses. 
For further informetion and application write: ELDON WINKLER, Executive Director 
Wellesley Summer Theatre, Weilesiey College, Wellesiey 81, Mass. 





ACTORS COMPANY 


ran so oe oe ee OE os 


Mirnie Galatzer, Direciors 


Limited Enrollment —— Begins July 1, 1947 


SUMMER THEATRE 


Near Chicago 

Also Regular Summer 
School Courses. 

G. |. Training Approved 


“Genvinely distinctive, 
expertly directed productions.” 
Chicago Tribune 
FOR DETAILS WRITE 
ACTORS COMPANY 
64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. DOROTHY R. LYON, Registrar 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


From Cauicari To Hirer; A Psycho- 
logical History of the German Film, by 
Siegfried Kracauer. (Princeton: $5.) 
R AN ART that is still in its infancy, 
the cinema has had a vast amount 
of writing done about it and, fan and 
publicity pieces to one side, a surpris- 
ing amount of that writing has been 
on a high level. Much of it, and much 
of the best of it, has been technical, 
With an art so young it was only 


| natural that people would be more 
| concerned with the how of it than the 
| why. But as awareness of its liveliness 


and its potency spread upwards from 
the millions, artists, philosophers and 
aestheticians too began having their 
say about films. Today looking down 
the nose at the film as an art has be- 
come quite unfashionable. The right 
of films to be criticized seriously is no 
longer questioned. Neither is it widely 
practiced. 

What has perhaps been most lacking 
is a sense of the broader cultural pat- 
terns that shape our films. With new 
pictures appearing daily, and some- 


| times even several on a single day, the 


tendency has been to view each new 
release as a self-contained unit. Few 


| indeed are the critics who have had 


both the time and the perception to 


| relate a film, or a series of films, to the 


times that inspired them. This, how- 
ever, is both the theme and the content 
of Siegfried Kracauer’s rewarding 
study of the German film, From Caligari 
to Hitler. Examining meticulously the 
entire film production in that country 
through the more than two decades 
that ended on February 1, 1933, he has 
searched each picture for what it re- 
veals of the psychological dispositions 
of the German people, and has related 
each to the economic, the political and, 


| hence, the psychological pattern then 
| holding sway. 


Factually, viewed simply as a his- 
tory of the film in Germany, From 
Caligari to Hitler is a flawless work. 
Painstaking research is apparent on 
every page; copious footnotes and a 
vast bibliography attest to Dr. Krac- 
auer’s scholarship. Facts never before 
recorded — the inside story on Caligart, 
an intimate picture of the fabulous 
Carl Mayer, details of Pabst’s methods 
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of working — are here brought to light. 
Virtually every important German 
film up to 1933 is both outlined and 
discussed, while all film cycles and 
trends are examined. Kracauer’s text 
is accompanied by sixty-four stills — 
many made directly from prints of the 
films — which corroborate his thesis 
rather than merely illustrate it. The 
corporate structure of German indus- 
try, an illuminating study in itself, is 
scrutinized to reveal its significant role 
in the shaping of the final picture. A 
concluding section, revised from an 
earlier pamphlet, is a technical ex- 
planation of the propaganda methods 
of the Nazi war films, and incidentally 
a brilliant analysis of the technique of 
any sound film. All of this would make 


| From Caligari to Hitler invaluable to 


students of the film. 

But the book has a value beyond 
that, for it is Dr. Kracauer’s purpose 
to examine not only the films them- 
selves but through the films the Ger- 
man people — their psychological pat- 


| tern at a particular time. The film, he 
| contends, both as the product of a 


working unit and because of its mass 
appeal, is ideally suited to this purpose. 
As history moved through the period 
of upheaval that marked the close of 
World War I, the ensuing depression, 
the inflation, the stabilized period of 


| the Dawes Plan, so too did predomi- 


nant attitudes change, develop, re- 
gress. And those changes in the people 
were accompanied by equally notable 


| changes on the screen. Social change, 
| however, is slow and imperceptible, 


scarcely noticed as it transpires. But 
films freeze the moment for eternity, 
while still capturing its essential move- 
ment. The world moves on, but the 
films remain for examination, to help 
us understand the times that produced 
them — to help us, in this instance, to 
understand the times that produced a 
Hitler. If now and then Dr. Krac- 
auer’s analysis seems overdrawn or 
the points a bit stretched, certainly he 
proves his basic arguments beyond 
question. 

It is Dr. Kracauer’s contention that 
his book has set a pattern that could 
well be used by other film scholars for 
similar studies of the films of other 
countries. Certainly the need for such 
studies is a real one. We can at least 
hope that in other countries there are 
writers with the same background that 
Dr. Kracauer brings to this work — 
sociology, psychology, aesthetics, a 
sound knowledge of films (as a former 
editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung he be- 
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| Jazz Cavatcape, by Dave Dexter, 


gan writing film criticism in the early 
twenties) and above all a passion for 
penetrating analysis. Certainly, too, 
the appearance of this book will call 
for a revision of the qualifications of 
every film expert. For this is an im- 
portant book. It is important to the 
film student and researcher, important 
to the student of foreign affairs, but, 
over and beyond that, it is important 
to anyone interested in the relationship 
of a society to its art. 

ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 


Suininc Trumpets, by Rudi Blesh 
(Knopf: $5). REALLY THE BLugs, by 
Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe 
(Random: $3). Jazz: Hor anp Hy- 
BRID, by Winthrop Sargeant (New 
and Enlarged Edition) (Dutton: $5). 


| Jr. (Criterion: $3). 
| I’ you are looking for confirmation 
| of every morbid stereotype that you | 


may have acquired about the kind of 





life a jazz musician leads, you might | 


pull on a pair of gloves and leaf | 
through Really the Blues. If you be- | 
lieve that the term ‘jazz’ includes not | 


only the original New Orleans Negro 


| jazz but ‘swing’ music, ‘society’ dance 
music and Zez Confrey’s ‘Kitten on 


the Keys’ as well, you might want to 
follow the descriptive analyses of Jazz: 


Hot and Hybrid by Winthrop Sargeant 


who, for all his technical equipment 
and his cool objectivity toward jazz, 
as he calls it, can take a deliberate 





_ plunge into fantasy with the statement, | 
‘Jazz appeared in the first place | 


because the poor Southern Negro 
couldn’t get a regular musical educa- 
tion, and decided to make his own 
home-made kind of music without it.’ 
If your definition of jazz is not as 
sweeping as Mr. Sargeant’s but you 
are still not concerned enough to dis- 
tinguish between the creating of jazz 
and the production of ‘swing,’ you 
may want to see what facts and evalu- 
ations have been tossed into Dave 
Dexter, Jr.’s newsy Jazz Cavalcade. 

If, on the other hand, you happen 





to feel that jazz is the American Ne- | 


gro’s truest and most vigorous form of 
creative expression, with traditions 
and qualities that make it a source of 
deep excitement and joy to all who 
keep their ears open and with technical 
developments which hold vital promise 
for all Western music, you can find 
no book written with more honest en- 
thusiasm, more critical consistency 


| and more thorough documentation 


than Rudi Blesh’s Shining Trumpets. 
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240 pages, $4.50 (1943). 
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Two volumes, 1550 pages, $15.75 
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| mightiest jazz ever heard until his art 


| people that so many of them have 


| tage and in fact contributed so much 


Perhaps the most refreshing con- 
tribution Mr. Blesh has made on his 
comparatively late entry into the disor- 
dered arena of jazz criticism is to reject 
sentimentality. Many critics, for ex- 
ample, have held that the late Bix 
Beiderbecke created some of the 





was prostituted by Paul Whiteman’s 












salary checks and his body was ruined 
by drink. Mr. Blesh gives Beiderbecke — 
credit for ‘clear, beautiful tone, a 


> “lt is wise, and searching and quite 
terrifying."~N Y World-Telegram 
$2.50 


THE ICEMAN 
COMETH -....2 


O'NEILL 
=> A glowingly imaginative play . 
his first in 12 years. $2. 73 


=> Coming soon: AMOON FOR THE 
MISBEGOTTEN. 


romantic accent and a sort of nostalgic 
plaintiveness’ but these, he empha- 
sizes, are not the virtues by which jazz 
must be judged. While true jazz is a 
synthesis of African and European 
elements, in which the African ele- 
ments of polyrhythm, polyphony and 
an intonation that is not bound by a 
fixed scale all serve to keep the art 
predominantly African, Beiderbecke 
moved apart from the basic ensemble 
to play solos which have been largely 
responsible for bending jazz into ‘the 
harmonic wanderings and musings, 
the adolescent, self-conscious roman- 
ticism and phony philosophy of the late 
[nineteenth-century] German school.’ 
Mr. Blesh disposes of Beiderbecke’s 
personal legend for all time when he 
remarks that ‘volitional acts are mis- 
takenly considered parts of his tragic 
fate. Bix was neither a tragic nor a 
heroic character; he was a figure of 
pathos.’ 

There have been musicians who 
knew what jazz consisted of and man- 
aged to go on playing it without com- 
promising themselves. When Rudi 
Blesh speaks of these, he is not think- 
ing of Duke Ellington or even of Louis 
Armstrong who, unlike Ellington, has 
always had real jazz in him. With per- 
haps even more destructiveness than 
George Gershwin, who nibbled at jazz 








Plays & Poems of W. %. GILBERT 
A beautiful new edition with an intro- 
duction by Deems Taylor 

1200 pages, $3.50 
At all bookstores, RANDOM HOUSE 


’ YEARS AGO 


a young girl in 
a small New England town 
e astounded her family by de- 
ciding to go on the stage. 
. She was Ruth 
e Gordon, who became one of 
our finest actresses, and the 
play she wrote about herself 
e and her family is nowin book « 


from the outside, Armstrong helped to form. : 
pull it down from the inside when, in , 

the late twenties, he forsook the small | . GO . 
band and its true ensemble improvisa- YEARS A 

tion for the large band, in which Eu- | ° ° 


is the current 
e stage hit that Daily Mirror «¢ 
critic Robert Coleman calls 
“a glowing, nostalgic, warming 
comedy, wise, witty, true and e 
tender.” 


YEARS AGO ° 
by RUTH GORDON 


THE VIKING PRESS ° 


73 


ropean harmonic structures and cut- 
and-dried arrangements for entire in- 
strumental sections provided a sterile 
setting for romantic trumpet solos that 
soon became equally sterile. It is prob- 
ably the greatest tragedy of the Negro 


found it necessary to sell out their own 
cultural tradition in order to please 
a race which understands as little of 
jazz as it does of the people who make 
it. 

One man who did not sell his heri- 
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| to the development of jazz that he wag 


commissioned to record encyclopedic 


© | examples of jazz and its origins for 


the Library of Congress before his 
recent death was Ferdinand (Jelly 
Roll) Morton, the hero of Mr. Blesh’s 
historical study. As a child in the New 
Orleans of the 1890’s, Morton heard 
the original blues which preceded jazz 
and soon went to work in bordellos 
playing rag-time, with its melodic 
echoes of French dances. By 1920, 
Morton’s style, which showed a fine 
lyric quality of its own, had come to 
embrace more basic elements of jazz 
than any other piano-player’s, and 
with it he had a rare organizing 
ability. Listeners who are fortunate 
enough to find any of the dozen-odd 
recordings he made in 1926 for Victor 
at the peak of his recording career 
will be amazed and delighted by the 


> | simplicity and purity of style, the 


melodic invention, the technical vir- 
tuosity and the feeling of locale which 
Morton was able to draw out of a 
band. 

Shining Trumpets is not an easy book 


> | toread but its critical insight makes up 
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for its heavy texture and its surface 
imperfections. The author has ex- 
plained thoroughly why the only 
true jazz is the free-voiced, subtly- 


| rhythmed music that came from Africa 


to be evolved from spirituals, work 
songs and blues into the ensemble 
work of the small Negro bands in 
New Orleans and why it will continue 


| to be played with sincerity only by 





those musicians, white or Negro, who 
remain in the New Orleans tradition. 
Mezz Mezzrow indicates in his book 
how he was attracted to real jazz al- 
most instinctively but he can be ar- 
ticulate on almost any subject, it 
seems, except jazz. Winthrop Sargeant 
has no enthusiasm for jazz as such and 
Dave Dexter is interested in it chiefly 
because he thinks of it as the legiti- 
mate parent of modern ‘swing.’ Rudi 


| Blesh’s book will tell you why it is 


not. LAWRENCE HEYL, JR. 
Fre_ps oF WOownDER, 
Hughes (Knopf: $2.50). 
_— the musical version of Elmer 
Rice’s Street Scene appeared, 4 
good many people noted the fact that 
the lyrics, by Langston Hughes, had all 
the quality of street speech underlying 
their poetry. Those who were familiar 
with Hughes’ poetry took this for 
granted since this matter of the simple 
word tied to the poet’s forms and 
thoughts was an essential part of his 


by Langston 
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poetic expression. And never was this 
more so than in the slim new volume 
which he calls Fields of Wonder, and 
which opens with four typical Hughes 
lines: 

Heaven is 

The Place where 

Happiness is 

Everywhere. 

Mr. Knopf, as publisher, has been 
eenerous With his poet; each poem, 
manv of them only eight or ten lines 
long. has a page to itself. But the gen- 
erositV 1s rewarded; the lines of the 
poems have wings that spread across 
the empty spaces, like these from an 
eleven-line poem called ‘Stars’: 


Reach up vour hand, dark boy, and take 


Out of the little breath of oblivion 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 

Tue Stace Is Ser, by Lee Simonson 
Dover: $3-75). Reprint, at a re- 
duced price , of the noted scene de- 
signer’s study of his field, as pro- 
vocative and essential as it has been 
since its public ation in 19 2. 

Lirtte Trout, by Karin Michaelis, 
in collaboration with Lenore Sorsby 
Creative Age: $3). Sprightly remi- 
niscences of a Danish author, now 
an American resident, including 
glimpses of Bjérnson (‘a giant in 
everything’). Grieg (‘diminutive and 
modest’). Ibsen (who ‘seemed al- 
ways to be alone, rising from the sea 
like a steep and threatening rock’). 

Best PLAys OF THE MoperRN AMERI- 
CAN THEATRE: Second Series, edited 
by John Gassner (Crown: $3.50). 
A companion volume to Twenty Best 
Plays published in 1939, this time 
reprinting sixteen plays that have 


been produced since then the old- 
est, Ahe Lincoln in Illinois, and the 
newest, Born Yesterday. It is a read- 


able selection, with an intelligent and 
lively introduction by Mr. Gassner. 

Mainty on THE Arr, by Max Beer- 
bohm (Knopf: $2). Mellow essays 
ol reminiscence and comment, some 
ot which were written for broadcast 
on the BBC. The former drama 
critic is at his sharpest here when he 
deals with advertising and most 
amusing in his glowing recollections 
ot music-hall entertainers. There is 
ilso a devastating sketch of an 
imaginary political figure who was 
universally respected for achieving 
nothing. 
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Never Let WEATHER INTERFERE, by 
Messmore Kendall (Farrar, Stray. 
$3.75). The mildly amazing auto. 
biography of one who numbers the 
theatre among his many enterprises 
Written with occasional inaccuracies 
and an informality that fails to dis. 
arm. 

INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANac 
1947, edited by John Kieran 

Doubleday: $2). A new wrinkle 
in almanacs, based on the ‘Informa. 
tion Please’ radio programs, with 


FOR COST . 
UMES » SETTINGS the usual frightening amount of in. 
STAGE DRAPERIES + CURTAINS , 2 formation on everything from ice 


fields to harness-racing records. The 
book contains many special articles 
by ‘Information Please’ experts, in. 


Write for Free Booklet: 
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DAZIAN’S: 


cluding a record of the theatre year 
by John Mason Brown. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO, pre- 
paratory volume; revised edition 
The Phelps Stokes Fund: $3.25 
[his encyclopedia will take many 
years of preparation and the pres- 
ent volume is merely a stop-gap for 
those who need reference material] 
immediately. It contains a bibliog- 
raphy of books about Negroes and 
Negro matters which seems to slight 
the great contribution of Negroes to 
the American theatre. 
Rossini, A Study in Tragi-Comedy, by 
Francis Toye (Knopf: $3.50). A 
handsome reprint, from new plates, 
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raphy and study of the composer of 
a compact, low wattage, baby fresnelite The Barber of Seville. 


THE Music or SCHUBERT, edited by 


manufactured to precise engineering 
Gerald Abraham (Norton: 93.75 
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standards—small in size, high in effi- 

; c A splendid collection of essays de- 

ciency, low in cost. voted to the music rather than the 
life of the great Viennese composer. 
widely employed for sidelighting and RussiAN SyMPHONY, Thoughts About 
other stage locations where space is Ischaikowsky, by Dimitri Shosta- 

p 

ss —_— . kovi > *hilos ic 
paneeare 091} rigidly limited—intense, even, soft edge kovich and _ others Philo ophi il 
als Library: $3.75). Four-and-a-half 
List Price: $14.10 beam at spot or flood position. taints tie Ma eediiy. sal oa 
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(including lamp) ple of hundred pages by other Rus- 
Sian critics and pedagogues, deal- 


Note These Exclusive Features 
ing with Tschaikowsky as man and 
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. Guaranteed heat resisting 3’ diameter fresnelens. ; 
| rtist. 
. Spherical Alzak reflector — Adjustable focus. 
oak ‘ \ SuHort History or Music, by Al 
. Takes heat resisting color filters in fourteen colors. . ‘ , ne 
fred Einstein (Knopf: $4 The 
. Removable cover for easy lamp and color change. : : WL 
third American edition, revised and 
. Designed for 100 watt G-16'4 single contact bayonet base lamps ; ; 
amended, of one of the most authori- 
. Supplied with base, 8 ft. cord and hubbell plug. ' ; , 
tative short (438 pages) histories ol 
ORDER NOW PROMPT DELIVERY music. 
CENTURY lighting equipment is ENGINEERED lighting equipment Retax AND Listen, How to Enjoy 
Musi Through Records, by John 
Hallstrom (Rinehart: $2.50). The 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 


626 NO. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 


section on Bach begins: ‘Some years 


419 WEST 55TH STREET — 
NEW YORK igo, | was courting a girl who was 
t what vou might call the intellec- 


tual type.’ 
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Now Available Through THEATRE ARTS 


DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


One of the foremost artists in the American 
theatre, a pioneer, innovator and prophet, 
Robert Edmond Jones can evoke the magic 
of the theatre in words as well as in light 
and line. Out of his rich and extraordinarily 
varied experience with such artists and crea- 
tors as Eugene O'Neill, John Barrymore, 
Nijinski, he discusses the art and history of 
the theatre and its future possibilities. An 
indispensable book for actor, designer, play- 
wright and theatre lover. $2.00 


PART OF A LIFETIME 
by Lee Simonson 


An autobiography in prose, photographs 
and designs by one of America’s ablest scene 
designers and writers about the theatre. Mr. 
Simonson has an incisive literary style, a 
keen mind and a vast store of theatre knowl- 
edge. He includes not only an account of his 
own approach to the theatre, but also the 
story of the founding of the Theatre Guild 
and anecdotes about the Lunts, George 
Bernard Shaw, Stanislavski, Schnitzler and 
Werfel. 84 plates, 8 of them in color. In a 
large handsome format designed by the 
author. $5.00 


ARENA 
by Hallie Flanagan 


The director of the Federal Theatre tells 
the story of that important experiment in 
theatre mass participation and mass audi- 
ence. A record of a unique achievement, 
invaluable to students of theatre and of the 
American scene. ‘“Here is a book as exciting 
as a novel and twice as provocative."” — 


John Gassner $3.75 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


DYNAMO 
by Hallie Flanagan 


An account of one of the important col- 
lege theatres, the one at Vassar College, by 
its founder and director who is now head of 
the theatre department at Smith. A plea for 
and a guide to experimental theatre, it is 
also a summary of how a theatre can stimu- 
late and have a permanent effect on students. 
Something all educators, theatre people, 
laymen should read. $2.75 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
by Barbara Morgan 


A magnificently designed and executed 
photographic record of sixteen of Martha 
Graham's more important dances; a remark- 
able achievement in dynamic dance photog- 
raphy. ‘I consider Barbara Morgan's book 
on the dancer Martha Graham the single 
most important dance document of today."’ 
— Paul Magriel $6.00 


DANCE MEMORANDA 
by Merle Armitage 


A record of the ballet and modern dance, 
of the artists and musicians and impresarios 
who have contributed to them, from the 
period preceding Isadora Duncan to the 
present, by a man who has been closely con- 
nected with the ballet from both sides of the 
orchestra pit. Over 250 illustrations, many 
of them of rare and irreplaceable items. 


$7.50 
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New, Revised Edition 


Method 


Stanley McCandless 


Stanley McCandless is a leader in stage 
lighting and one of its most forward looking 
practitioners. A former architect, he knows 
the limitations and potentialities of theatres. 
He is associate professor {of lighting} at 
Yale and a consultant to Century Lighting 
Co., which lights so many Broadway shows. 


Hi.e's good news for all theatre-mind 
persons. Stanley McCandless’ A Method 
of Lighting the Stage is re-issued ina 
new, revised and enlarged edition. 


This book, one of the most important 
stimulating ever written in the field, 

has been found invaluable by producers, 
theatre technicians and designers. A 
Method of Lighting the Stage, which one 
Broadway producer says should be calle 
The Method, is also fast becoming re- 
quired study in all schools where theat 
techniques are taught. 


A Method treats not only the theories off 
stage lighting, its emotional or comic 
possibilities and their effect on a scene) 
but also the technical methods by 

which these qualities can be obtained, 


The new edition brings many technical de 
tails up-to-date, has a number of new 
illustrations and the overall size is 
enlarged so that it will be more useful, 


$2.25 


130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N.Y, 














